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GOETHE’S FAUST. 


It is now universally acknowl- 
edged, that Goethe is by far the 
greatest poetical genius that mod- 
ern Germany has produced, and it 
is not less generally admitted, that 
his Faust is the most important, as 
well as the most perfect, of the 
many works which he has left to 
posterity. It can, indeed, not be 
denied, that there is a numerous 
and respectable class of those who, 
professing views antagonistic to 
Goethe’s philosophic and religious 
convictions, look upon the tendency 
of Faustus with feelings of distrust, 
if not actual dislike; yet none of 
these even deny, that the poem 
unites in an eminent degree all 
the perfections which distinguish 
Goethe’s other productions. 

In his Goetz von Berlichingen we 
have, indeed, a beautiful, living and 
fresh—though, as a dramatic com- 
position, still somewhat crude— 
picture of the last struggles of me- 
dizval chivalry in Germany; Wer- 
ther will forever remain one of the 
most wonderfully true psychologi- 
cal portraits of the over-sensitive, 
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sentimental, blasé idealist, in whom 
yearnings after refined enjoyment, 
and disgust with the realities of ex- 
istence, are contending for the mas- 
tery, till they finally destroy the 
victim ; his Zphigenta is the clas- 
sical embodiment of every thing 
that is pure, and true, and noble in 
woman, untouched as yet by the 
passion of love; in his Tasso, the 
poet reveals, with a master’s hand, 
the strife—incomprehensible to pro- 
saic natures—to which the ideal 
artist-poet is doomed, with the real 
world around him; his Hermann 
and Dorothea is an epopee, fault- 
less in language and sentiment, 
though, from its very nature, limited 
in action; his social novels, Wil- 
helm Meister and Die Wahiver- 
wandschaften, are full of deep philo- 
sophic thought, and clothed in beau- 
tiful poetic prose; in Faust all these 
excellencies are found united into 
one great whole. The freshness of 
Goetz, the loveliness and classical 
chasteness of Iphigenia, the ideal 
struggles of Tasso, the philosophic 
depth of Wilhelm Meister, are all 
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reproduced in the character of Faust 
himself, of Wagner, of Margaret, of 
Helena; and nothing that has ever 
been written in the German tongue 
equals, much less surpasses, the har- 
mony of the verse, and the purity 
and transparency of the language of 
Faustus. 

Nor is this quite so astonishing 
as it may at first appear; for, while 
Goethe’s other poems were con- 
ceived and finished—each in a sepa- 
rate period of the poet’s life, and 
serve to illustrate only that phase of 
his development during which they 
were executed—the subject of Faus- 
tus was planned and commenced by 
our poet as early as his stay at 
Strassburg, and occupied his mind 
throughout his whole long life; for 
Goethe’s last literary effort was the 
completion of its second part. We 
possess thus in Faust, not only the 
life-labor of the great poet, the 
grand result of his poetic genius 
and technical skill, but we possess 
in it also a picture of the whole in- 
ner life of the man, Goethe, himself, 
of his struggles, his longings, his 
hopes, his disappointments, his 
doubts, his convictions, his tempta- 
tions, his failings, his noble traits, 
his conquests. As the work of his 
genius, Faust is like the great group 
of statuary, which the sculptor’s 
mind has fondly conceived in the 
beginning of his career, and to the 
execution of which he has devoted 
a life’s energy and labour, whilst 
the other works which the poet 

roduced frém time to time are but 
Fike the artist’s single statues, beau- 
tiful, indeed, and perfect in them- 
selves, yet chiefly modelled and 
chiselled with a view to, or at 
least prompted by the execution of 
the one great work. As the re- 
flecting mirror of his psychologi- 
cal development—for Goethe, like 
every other true poet, only wrote 
when irresistibly moved from with- 
in:—in his own words, when his de- 
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mon constrained him—the poem is 
like a panoramic view that tells its 
tale from beginning to end, com- 
pared to which the rest of his pro- 
ductions are but a series of de- 
tached pictures, hung up in differ- 
ent chambers, perhaps viewed at 
different times, though illustrative 
of the same subject. Treasuring 
up then, as it does, on the one hand, 
all the results of the poet’s studies, 
investigations and meditations, and 
revealing, on the other, the succes- 
sive phases of his inner life, from 
early youth to advanced old age, 
it may safely be asserted that in 
completeness, in almost universal, 
all-exhausting comprehensiveness, 
Faust surpasses any other dramatic 
poem of which the world has knowl- 
edge. Philoctetes, Antigone, Ham- 
let, Juliet, King Lear, may be its 
equals in other respects, but the 
same universality of tendency they 
cannot claim, Even the two (édi- 
pus of Sophocles, when taken in 
close connection with each other— 
as, no doubt, the poet intended— 
though they may approach nearest, 
yet must yield the palm to Faustus 
on that ground. But that Goethe 
attained to this higher result was 
not due to any superiority of poetic 
genius on his part over that of 
Shakspeare and Sophocles; nor did 
the two latter understand less per- 
fectly to sound the depths of the 
human heart; it ought, on the con- 
trary, to be solely ascribed, on the 
one hand, to the fact that Faustus 
occupied the poet for upwards of 
half a century, that it constitutes, 
as we have termed it, his matured 
life-labour; on the other, that it 
was the legend of Faustus which 
he chose for his subject. 

This legend, or mythus, of Faus- 
tus had, for two or three centuries 
previous to Goethe’s time, occupied 
the minds and pens of writers from 
almost every nation of civilized Eu- 
rope. Nothing can prove its uni- 
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versal interest to the human race 
more conclusively than the number 
of books which have been written 
onit. In a systematic catalogue 
of the Faust-literature, published at 
Leipzig in 1857, not less than six 
hundred and twenty-two different 
works are enumerated, which all 
either treat exclusively of Faustus, 
or are, at least, in part devoted to 
this subject. 

The two chief elements of the 
mythus of Faustus, are the practice 
of the magic art and the compact 
with Satan. Of the former many 
traces appear in the middle ages. 
Virgil was, even as late as the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, 
universally believed by the Italian 
people to have been an adept in 
the magic art; Pater Baco, Mer- 
lin, Klinschor, enjoyed the same 
reputation respectively in England, 
Brittany and Germany ; Paracelsus, 
Trithemius, and Agrippa of Net- 
telsbach, were accused of the prac- 
tice in the time of the Reformation. 
The earliest account of a compact 
with the devil appears in a Greek 
legend of Theophilus, GEconomus 
of the church of Adana, related by 
his scholar, Eutychianus, according 
to which, Theophilus having been 
deposed from office by his bishop, 
made a pactum with the devil, in 
order that through him he might 
be reinstated. Theophilus, how 
ever, subsequently felt deep repent- 
ance for this sinful act, and applied 
to the Virgin Mary, by whose mer- 
ciful interference he was relieved 
from its fatal consequences. This 
legend was in the tenth century put 
into Latin hexameter verse by the 
German nun, Roswitha, and was 
afterwards translated into French 
rhymes by the monk Gautier, who 
died in 1236, and from whom Ru- 
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tebeuf, in the same century, drama- 
tized it into a miracle-play. In the 
Spanish literature we meet with 
the legend in two shapes; in the 
one which Calderon has treated in 
his two plays, “ El Josef de las Mu- 
geres,” and “El Magico prodigioso,” 
the two heroes are saved from the 
powers of the adversary by dying 
the death of martyrs; the second is 
the legend of Don Juan, the Teno- 
rio of Sevilla, treated also by Mo- 
liére in the Festin du pierre, in 
which the devil carries off his vic- 
tim. From these two legends the 
third one of Faustus took its origin ; 
German monks, no doubt, composed 
it about the time of the Reforma- 
tion. John Faustus was Doctor of 
Philosophy at Wittenberg, the cra- 
dle of German Protestantism. His 
life had been devoted to the inves- 
tigation of abstruse science, but his 
laborious researches had never led 
to the desired result; his ardent 
thirst for knowledge, real knowl- 
edge, had never been quenched. 
So he cespairs at last, and gives 
himself up to magic—to the forbid- 
den art of black magic—hoping by 
this means to enter into the hidden 
mysteries of nature, which his books 
had failed to reveal, and in order 
to enable himself to enjoy to the 
full all the pleasures that earth 
might afford, he makes a compact 
with the devil, by which he agrees 
to belong to him for ever, after hav- 
ing spent twenty-four years of un- 
interrupted enjoyment. This isthe 
legend which the many popular 
books of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries relate; this is also, 
in the main, the substance of the 
argument of Marlowe’s drama, 
which was performed as early as 
1593 ;* nor did the German poets 
who preceded Goethe; such.as Klin- 





* William Mountford, who wrote a farce called “Dr. Faustus, with the humours 
of Harlequin and Scaramouch,” was born in 1659, and died by the hands of an 
assassin in 1692.—Lessing, vol. at., p. 258, 

With the inquiry whether and how far Faust was an historical person, we have 
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ger, Miller, Schinck, and Lenz, go 
much beyond the plan of the origi- 
nal mythus, although we find in 
Klinger and Miiller, at least, some 
attempts at an idealized treatment. 

We come now to Goethe’s Faust. 
The poem consists, as is well known, 
of two parts, preceded by three 
different introductions or prologues, 
in which the author has given a 
clear account of the plan and pur- 
pose of his work. The prologue in 
Heaven especially reveals,in unmis- 
takable language, the poet’s object, 
and the fate to which he has ulti- 
mately destined his hero; yet it has 
been the almost general custom to 
tear the two parts asunder, and to 
read, translate, criticise, and com- 
ment upon the first part alone, 
while the second has remained com- 
paratively neglected. To view the 
first part as a finished poem has, to 
some extent, been the case even 
in Germany—till shortly before 
Goethe’s death the second part was 
published complete—but, with En- 
glish writers, this seems to be still 
the universal practice; for even the 
latest critic of Goethe’s works, Mr. 
Lewis, has fallen into the same fa- 
tal error. Unfortunately, there has 
been some good reason for the ne- 
glect which the second part has 
experienced ; for its exceeding dif- 
ficulty, caused by many obscure 
allusions to mythology, magic and 
natural philosophy, and the allego- 
ries with which it abounds, deprive 
it of those claims to universal popu- 
larity and admiration, which must 
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be, and have been, conceded to the 
first part; yet it is clear, that it is 
hopeless to arrive at a just concep- 
tion of the poet’s objects, unless his 
work is considered as a whole, 

But what was the object which 
Goethe had in view when writing 
this double drama of Faustus? The 
question may be answered in a few 
words: to represent the tragedy of 
the human mind; to exhibit the 
discord that exists between the in- 
ner man and the outward life in 
which he is placed, and their recon- 
ciliation. This discord is exhibited 
in the first part, the reconciliation 
in the second. Faust is the repre- \ 
sentative of the human race. The 
manifest destiny of man is happi- 
ness, produced by an ever increas- 
ing perception of truth, which, in 
itself, is infinite. Yearning after 
truth, and an earnest desire to at- 
tain to it, is, therefore, the noblest 
impulse that can move the human 
heart. But the finite human mind 
can progress in this perception and 
enjoyment of truth only with slow 
and gradual steps, over difficulties 
and obstructions, with painful toil 
and labour ; for man is a two-fold 
being, with two natures dwelling in 
him, the one of which binds him 
with a thousand fetters to the earth, 
whilst the other strives unceasingly 
to free itself from these shackles, 
and to soar upwards into the re- 
gions of eternal, all-revealing light. 
It is, on the one hand, this discord 
of his two natures, this war within 
himself, which causes all his mental 











here nothing todo. We may, however, state that a magician, or necromancer, 
called Faust, performed his tricks in a cloister at Erfurdt, in 1513, to the great 
indignation of its pious inmates. This is proved by a passage from the “ Literze 
Familiares” of the learned Magister Conr., M. Rufus, of Gotha, who writes de 
dato, Oct. 3, 1513: “Venit octavo abhine die quidam Chiromanticus Erphurdiam, 
nomine Georgius Faustus, Helmitheus, Hedebergensis, merus ostentator et fat- 
uus. Ejus et omnium divinaculorum vana est professio, et talis physiognomia 
levior typula. Rudes admirantur. In eum Theologi insurgent. Ego audivi gar- 
rientem in hospitio. Non castigavi jactantiam. Quid aliena insania in me?” 
Others give Kuntlingen, now Knittlingen, as the place of his birth. Nodoubt, John 
Fust, or Faust, the partner of Guttenberg, who was heartily hated by the monks, 
for having helped to invent the art of printing, has also contributed his share in 
making up the character of the magician. 
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griefs and miseries; it is, on the 
other, their reconciliation, or, rather, 
the subjugation of the one under 
the other, which alone can lead him 
to the haven of happiness and peace. 
But this victory over his second 
self can only be gained, this over- 
coming the world can only be suc- 
cessful and complete, if man strives 
to accomplish it with honest zeal, 
with faith in God, and reliance on 
His over-ruling Providence; if he 
humbly submits to the shackles 
placed upon his powers of percep- 
tion during his earthly career, if he 
patiently waits for greater light to 
be revealed in God’s own time; but 
not while, with impatient rashness, 
he tries to break through these 
bonds; not while, with rebellious 
self-reliance, he takes up, single- 
handed, the giant contest with the 
world around him, and endeayours, 
in blind presumption, to storm even 
heaven against heaven’s own will. 
This impatient and presumptuous, 
though honest and noble; this rash 
and self-reliant, though zealous and 
ardent, searcher after Truth; this 
rebellious, heaven-storming Titan is 
Henry Faust, as he appears in the 
first part. He has 
“ Now, alas! quite studied through 

Philosophy and Medicine, 
And Law, and ah! Theology, too, 

With honest zeal the truth to win!” 

He is called Magister, even Doc- 
tor, has been Professor for ten long 
years; but all the sum and sub- 
stance of his acquired knowledge is 
to know “that we may know no- 
thing at all!” and this conviction is 
ready to break his heart. So far, 
his grief has been free from sin, for 
that in all his efforts after the at- 
tainment of truth, man finds him- 
self shackled and baulked at every 
step; that the recollection of his 
past aspirations should be but the 
remembrance of so many failures, 
partial failures at the best, and that 
the future before him promises but 
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a repetition of the past, is a just 
and necessary cause for sorrow and 
mental anguish. But Faust falls 
into sin by losing patience, by be- 
coming rebellious, by no longer 
waiting for the promised increase of 
light from above, however long it 
may take in its coming. “’Tisa 
condition no dog might longer live 
in!” he exclaims, and forgetful that 
“inscrutable in broadest day, na- 
ture does not suffer herself to be 
robbed of her veil, and that what 
she does not reveal to thy mind, all 
thy screws and levers will not wrest 
from her,” he takes refuge in the 
forbidden art of magic, in order to 
see, whether 
“By spirit’s mouth and might, 

Some inysteries may not be brought to 

light,” 

so that his unprofitable toil may 
have an end, and he, at one glance, 
may behold and understand 
“ Whatthe world contains 


In its innermost heart and finer veins, 
Its productive powers and all its seeds.” 


and that he may deal no longer 
with words, but with deeds. He 
proceeds now to summon the spirit- 
world : first, the Macrocosmos, the 
all-pervading, all-productive spirit 
of light, whom he is, however, una- 
ble to comprehend, though not in- 
sensible to his efficacy. The con- 
templation of these wondrous pow- 
ers brings with it the conviction 
that his own nature is incapable of 
sympathy with that of the spirit— 
he turns, therefore, at last, indiffer- 
ently away : 
‘“‘ Majestic show! but, ah, ashow alone! 
Nature, where find I thee, immense, un- 
known? 
Where you, ye breasts, ye founts, all 
life-sustaining, 
On which hang heaven and earth, and 
where 
Men’s withered hearts their waste re- 
pair— 
Ye gush, ye nurse, and J must sit com- 
plaining ?” 


Faust now proceeds to summon 


. 
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the Microcosmos. To this spirit of 

the earth he feels himself, indeed, 

in closer relationship, but yet he is 

ultimately made aware of his own 

inferiority. 

“Tn life’s gushing tide, in action’s storm, 

I ebb and flow, 

Weave to and fro. 

Cradle and grave— 

An eternal sea— 

A changeful weaving, 

An endless heaving 

Of glowing life; 

Thus I work at Time’s ev’r-whizzing 
loom, 

God’s living garment, eternal in bloom.” 


These are the words with which 
the spirit defines his powers and 
sphere of action. Faust feels, or, 
at least, imagines to feel, some of 
the spirit’s nature in him, and 
therefore exclaims 
“Spirit that sweepest around earth’s 


globe 
Busy spirit, I feel myself near to thee.” 


But the spirit replies, with scorn : 


“ Thou'rt like the spirit thou can’st com- 
prehend, 

But not like me!” 

and vanishes. Faust is crushed to 
the earth and overwhelmed with 
despair by this harsh repulsee—“not 
like thee? like whom then? I, the 
image of the Godhead, not like 
thee?” he cries. But for the time 
he is saved from the immediate 
consequences of this mortification 
by the appearance of his famulus, 
Wagner. Faust is the enthusiastic, 
never-satisfied idealist, the ardent, 
independent, self-thinking seeker 
after truth, to whom mere book- 
learning appears but as antiquated 
lumber, valuable only in so far as it 
has aided him in his loftier aspira- 
tions and pursuits. Wagner, on 
the other hand, is the dull plodder, 
the pedantic book-worm, with a 
soul of parchment and paper, who 
devours volume after volume, for 
no other purpose than to increase 
his stock of learning, which he 
stows away in his empty skull, as 
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the book-collector purchases books 
by the yard, and puts them on the 
shelves, with neither the capacity 
nor the intention of ever perusing 
them. Wagner’s aspirations do 
not go beyond the attainment of 
critical accuracy; the highest ob- 
ject of his admiration is a hand- 
somely written and illuminated 
manuscript; his greatest enjoy- 
ment, to read critically and exe- 
getically “a worthy pergamen,” as 
he calls it. He studies Plato and 
Aristotle, Aischylus and Homer, 
but in order to determine the use 
of the Greek particle av; he is, as 
an ingenious writer has remarked, 
the man who considers it superla- 
tively meritorious to discover in an 
obscure monastery the treatise of 
some ancient grammarian, and to 
issue it from the press as “nunc 
primum e codicibus manuscriptis 
editum.” He has opened and read 
many a large folio, and thinks he 
has done so with considerable 
profit, for he says of himself, “though 
I know much, yet would I learn 
still more,” but the great book of 
nature is and remains a sealed vol- 
ume to him. He does, indeed, sally 
forth on Easter day, from the smoky 
walls of his studio, to join Faust in 
a walk into the fields, but he does 
so only because it is honour and 
profit to accompany the learned 
doctor; the bright, quickening eye 
of spring, the joys of hope budding 
on mountain and vale, the swollen 
river and the babbling brook freed 
by Zephyr’s breath from winter’s 
ice, leave him unmoved, and the 
boisterous merriness of the people, 
who, in the enjoyment of their holi- 
day, forget the cares of daily life, 
and gather strength and energy for 
the labours of the succeeding week, 
their fiddling, their shouting and 
nine-pin playing are an abomina- 
tion to him, because, he says, “he 
is an enemy of everything that’s 
coarse.” Such is the visitor who 
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breaks in upon Faust’s solitude and 
despair. He has heard him talk 
aloud, and thinks, Doctor Faustus 
is declaiming a Greek tragedy; 
he would like to profit in an art 
which, now-a-days, must be of much 
importance, since he has often heard 
it said, that a stage-actor might 
well instruct a parson. Faust rids 
himself of his unwelcome guest as 
well as he can, and sinks back into 
his despairing mood. The convie- 
tion that his own human nature is 
hopelessly inferior to that of the 
pure spirits becomes settled. The 
delusive hope, that by putting an 
end to his earthly course, he may 
free himself, at once and forever, 
from the shackles of individual ex- 
istence, and penetrate, “on a new 
course, to those new spheres of 
pure activity,” for which he so 
ardently longs, determines him to 
commit suic ide, and even at the 
risk of utter annihilation, resolutely 
forever to turn his back on the 
lovely sun of this earth. With per- 
fect serenity he makes his prepara 
tions, his hand lifts already the fa- 
tal cup, when suddenly the Easter 
church bells begin to chime, and 
the chorus of angels, of holy wo- 
men and disciples, recall him once 
more to earth: 


“Christ has arisen! Joy be to mortal 
man whom destructive, insidious hered- 
itary sin shall no more imprison! 

“Christ has arisen! He reigns in 
bliss; for, loving man, he has stood the 
afflicting, healing, chastening trial!” 


With such words is Faust sum 
moned back, nor are they wholly 
without effect : 

“ Why seek ye me, in dust forlorn, 

Ye heavenly tones, with soft, enchanting 

power.” 

he asks, and bids the sacred sounds 
go and greet other men, who may 
be easier impressed, for that to him 
“faith” is wanting. Yes, that faith 
of childhood, “when the kiss of 
heavenly love descended upon him 
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in the solemn stillness of the sab- 
bath, when the full-toned church 
bell was fraught with mysterious 
meaning, when a prayer was ecstacy 
of bliss,” that faith is gone, gone 
forever, and though “remembrance 
now with child-like feeling” holds 
him back from the last, solemn 
step, though he prays that the 
sweet, heavenly strains may sound 
on, though “tears gush forth, and 
earth has him again,” the conclud- 
ing chorus of angels, and the sol- 
emn counsel which it contains, are 
upheeded. 

In the afternoon of Easter Sun- 
day, Faust, accompanied, as has 
been observed, by his famulus, Wag- 
ner, takes a walk into the surround- 
ing fields. The Church celebrates 
the resurrection of the Lord; but 
Nature also celebrates her own res- 
urrection, for it is the season of her 
awakening from her long winter- 
sleep. The trees begin to bud, the 
meadows put on their garments of 
green, old winter has retreated to 
the bleak mountains, whence only 
now and then he sends down a 
chilling blast to warn that he has 
but lately disappeared. The peo- 
ple, too, have for a few hours, at 
least, stripped off the work-day- 
man, in motley crowds they flock 
from the city gates; servant girls 
and mechanics, staid burghers with 
their blooming daughters , merry 
students, bold soldiers, townsmen 
and villagers, all eagerly press for- 
war] to greet the coming spring, 
and in careless abandonment to for- 
get, for the time, the labours of the 
past week. Faust understands this 
happiness of the throng around bim 
well enough. “Here I feel myself 
a man and dare to be one!” he ex- 
claims, warmed by the sight; yet 
he is no longer capable to share the 
universal joy, for while the people 
are contented, after a few hours 
recreation, to return each to his 
humble sphere of usefulness, his 
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own transcendental longings carry 
him again beyond the limits of 
earth, so that, wrapt in the contem- 
plation of the setting sun, he ex- 
claims: 

** Oh for a wing, to lift and bear me on 
And on, to where his last rays beckon, 
Then should I see the world’s calm 


breast 
In everlasting sunset glowing.” 


and soon after he adds the wish: 


“If there are spirits in the air, 
That empire hold ’twixt earth’s and 
heaven’s dominions, 
Down from your realm of golden haze 
repair, 
Waft me to new rich life upon your 
rosy pinions! 
Ah! were a magic mantle only mine, 
To soar o’er earth’s wide wildernesses, 
I would not sell it for the costliest 
dresses, 
Not for a royal robe the gift resign' ” 


Faust returns, at last, home, fol- 
lowed by the water-dog who, after 
sunset had attracted his notice, and 
had attached himself to him. The 
walk has not been without its 
soothing effect: once more settled 
in his quiet, comfortable study, he 
feels that “wild desires are lulled to 
sleep,” that “the love of man and 
the love of God” are stirring anew 
in his heart. Reason begins again 
to speak, hope to bloom; he yearns 
for the streams, aye, for the foun- 
tain of life; but alas! he feels but 
too soon that, much as he may 
wish for it, contentment no longer 
wells from his breast. But why is 
it, he asks, that this stream must so 
soon be dried up? how ean the 
want be compensated? He an- 
swers, by Revelation, by turning for 
consolation to the New Testament, 
in which Revelation burns with a 
nobler and a brighter flame than 
elsewhere. He resolves, therefore, 
with honest heart to translate a 
portion of it from the original text 
into his beloved German, and opens 
the first chapter of the gospel of St. 
John for the purpose. But right 
at the outset skeptical doubts press 
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upon him, his utter want of child- 
like faith unfits him for the task. 
“Tn the beginning was the Word.” 
The Word? What does it mean? 
He cannot possibly rate the word 
so high. He writes: “In the be- 
ginning was the Mind.” That will 
do no better. He tries then, “In 
the beginning was the Power,” but 
still dissatisfied, he writes, at length, 
“In the beginning was the Deed.” 
Poor Faust! he imagines “the 
Spirit” has helped him to discover 
the true meaning of the passage, 
while it is, in fact, but the bent of 
his own heart, his own passionate 
longing “on a new course,” to pene- 
trate “to new spheres of pure, i. e. 
creative activity,” that has dictated 
the word deed, i. e. action, creation 
into his pen; for doing, acting, crea- 
ting, is all that his soul craves for. 
The poodle-dog on the rug in the 
corner has,.meanwhile, not fancied 
this occupation of his host, and has 
exhibited his uneasiness by repeated 
growls. Faust, annoyed by the 
disturbing noise, opens the door to 
eject the animal, but the dog, swell- 
ing up to elephantine size, with 
fiery eyes and terrific teeth, reveals 
his hellish origin. The doctor now 
proceeds to exorcise the monster, 
when, from the misty cloud, in the 
dress of a travelling scholasticus, 
steps forth Mephistopheles. 
Before proceeding further, it will 
be well to point out the leading 
features of this Mephistopheles, as 
he appears throughout the poem; 
for much of what follows will need 
no further explanation, when his 
character is once understood. Who 
is Mephisto? What is the nature 
of this mysterious being? He an- 
swers the question himself: “I 
am the spirit that constantly de- 
nies; [am part of that negative 
element which wills and works no- 
thing but mischief and destruction ; 
which opposes everything that is, 
because it is.” While human na- 
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ture is a compound of good and 
evil, Mephisto’s nature is the un- 
mixed element of evil. On account 
of this one-sidedness in his nature, 
he cannot sympathize with any- 
thing that is noble and good; nay, 
he is utterly incapable of compre- 
hending either goodness, or the 
happiness arising from its practice. 
Being solely evil himself, he has an 
instinctive hatred against every 
thing that is good; bent only on 
mischief and destruction, he clench- 
es his cold devil’s-fist with malicious 
rage when he is compelled to wit- 
ness the unceasing effects of the 
“ever-stirring, beneficent creative 
power ;” he would crush and anni- 
hilate everything that exists and 
lives, but most especially “that 
damned set, the brood of beast and 
man,” which, with never-failing, 
ever-fresh lifc-blood circulating in 
its veins, will go on producing and 
enjoying happiness, in spite of all 
that he can do to prevent it. As 
his nature is one-sidedly bestial, 
and tending only earthward, he is 
himself incapable of any noble 
thought and sentiment, or lofty as- 
piration ; he, therefore, sneers at it 
with fiendish irony, whenever he 
witnesses it in others; nor is he 
always altogether wrong in his 
irony, as, for instance, when he 
laughs at Faust for losing himself 
into the extreme of transcendental 
enthusiasm. Feeling perfectly sat- 
isfied with being the king of bes- 
tiality, he even pities unfortunate 
humanity for being such uncom- 
fortable compounds of beast and 
angel. Again, as he hates every 
kind of happiness and peace, he 
never ceases to worry poor mortals 
as soon as they are inclined to set- 
tle down into comfortable repose. 
This constitutes his usefulness ; for, 
it is on this account that in the pro- 
logue in heaven the Almighty de- 
clares, that of all spirits who deny, 
the scoffer is the least offensive to 
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Him, because man’s activity is but 
too prone to fall asleep, and requires 
every now and then a little stirring 
up. But the very one-sidedness of 
his character, the utter want of ap- 
preciation of everything noble and 
good, constitutes also his inferiority, 
and gives assurance against his final 
success ; for, not being able fully to 
appreciate human nature, but judg- 
ing of it as of his own, he miseal- 
culates the means of subduing it, 
and, in Faust’s case, at least, fails 
entirely in the attempt. Thissame 
unqualified bestiality of his nature 
also confines his power over Faust 
only to that period in which the 
latter descends deeper and deeper 
into the mire of sensuality, whilst 
every step which, from the end of 
the first part, he makes upwards, 
frees him more and more from the 
sway of the adversary, till at length, 
when the spiritual in Faust has 
gained again completely the upper 
hand, Mephisto appears but as the 
mere servant and bond-slave of him 
whose soul he had thought it so 
easy to carry off, as even to venture 
on a wager with the Almighty on 
It is interesting to 
compare this evil spirit with Mil- 
ton’s Satan, and to see which of the 
two is the worse devil. The latter 
once knew good but has chosen 
evil—he is, in a word, a fallen an- 
gel; Mephistopheles has never felé 
good, he cannot appreciate it, he 
has from the beginning been purely 
evil. Hence we can with Satan, to 
some extent, at least, sympathize, 
and ashe is grand in his wicked- 
ness and in his stubborn suffering, 
we must even occasionally plead 
guilty to a feeling akin to admi- 
ration; but for Mephisto we can 
neither feel sympathy nor ad- 
miration of any kind. The only 
sentiment which he awakens in our 
breast is utter abhorrence and de- 
testation. We shrink from him 
with dread, and this feeling of dread 
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the poet has with wonderful skill 
raised in us to the highest pitch, by 
representing Mephistopheles not 
only as the element of all evil and 
mischief, but also by making him 
the prince and potentate of every 
kind of perverseness in the world ; 
and as every king is, in a measure, 
ruled by his own laws, so also Me- 
phisto’s power is limited by the 
most absurd regulations, such as, 
that he must go out where he has 
entered, that he cannot enter ex- 
cept thrice summoned, and so forth. 
As king of perverseness and ab- 
surdity, he appears especially in the 
scene in the witch’s kitchen, and 
during the Walpurgisnight on the 
Blocksberg. 

But to return to Faust, whom we 
left when Mephistopheles had made 
his appearance as travelling scholar. 
Faust has become already so famil- 
iar with evil, that he is neither 
frightened, nor even astonished, at 
the strange sight, but appears 
merely amused at the way in which 
the adversary ushers himself into 
his presence. After a question or 
two about the character and occu- 
pation of his guest, he consents to 
witness some exhibition of his skill, 
provided his art be an agreeable 
one; whereupon Mephistopheles 
summons a chorus of his spirits, 
who, with a song replete with 
dreamy visions of every sensual 
pleasure, plunge the doctor into a 
sea of illusion, and, at length, lull 
him to sleep. On his next visit 
Mephisto makes his appearance, 
however, in a coat of scarlet, laced 
with gold, a Spanish cloak of stiff 
silk, a cock’s feather in his hat, etc., 
in short, as a gentleman of quality. 
He advises Faust to don a similar 
suit, and to accept of his services 
in the pursuit of unrestrained en- 
joyment; the latter is, however, of 
opinion that probably no dress will 
defend him from feeling the tor- 


ture of this earthly life; that the 
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world cannot offer him anything 
worth pursuing, for that the ever- 
lasting song, “deny yourself, re- 
nounce !” which “the God within 
us” rings into our ears, is enough 
to spoil everything that else might 
yet be called pleasure. Thus, he 
concludes : 
‘* Existence lies a load upon my breast, 
Life is a curse, and death a longed-for 
rest.” 
Mephisto here, with malicious irony, 
remarks that death, after all, never 
proves a welcome guest, since he 
knew of somebody, who on a cer- 
tain night had not drank a certain 
brown draught; however, this allu- 
sion to his attempted suicide so en- 
rages Faust, that he breaks forth in 
imprecations on everything that 
has ever chained his soul to this 
den of wretchedness with flattering 
and blinding influences : 
“‘Cursed,” he cries, “‘ be each vision that 
befools us 
Of fame outlasting earthly life, 
Cursed all that as possession rules us, 


As house and barn, as child and wife. 
Accurs’d be Mammon, when, with treas- 


ure, 
He fires our hearts for deeds of might,” 
etc. 


till finally he curses love, hope, 
faith, and, above everything else, 
patience. Thus Faust has at length 
severed the last link which still 
united him to the divine powers of 
heaven and earth, and the chorus 
of invisible spirits cries woe! woe! 
over the beautiful world which he 
has destroyed, which a demi-god 
has scattered to pieces. But they 
urge also that he, the mighty one, 
should build it up again, should 
raise it again in his own bosom, 
that he should begin a new career, 
and that new songs should then 
peal forth upon it. Mephistophe- 
les is afraid that Faust may under- 
stand this hopeful counsel as it is 
meant, he tells him quickly, there- 
fore, that the spirits of the chorus 
had been some of his own little 
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ones, who wished to advise him to 
enter on a course: of unrestrained 
active enjoyment, and renews the 
offer of his services. Faust assures 
him again of his conviction that 
as knowledge had never been able 
to satisfy him, so also earth’s pleas- 
ures, being of a finite nature, could 
not possibly ever leave him more 
satisfied than the pursuit of knowl- 
edge had so far done. Mephisto, 
however, does not believe Faust, 
but thinks that he has something 
on hand which cannot fail to have 
the desired effect. On this condi- 
tion then Faust at length consents 
to make the compact: “If ever I 
stretch myself calm and composed 
upon a couch, if ever I say to the 
passing moment, ‘stay, thou art so 
fair,’ then may my death-bell toll, 
then I am thine.” The bargain is 
closed, and the two commence their 
journey. 

Auerbach’s wine-cellar, at Leip- 
zig, is the first place to which Me- 
phistopheles carries Faust, for the 
— of letting him witness how 

appy mortals may be in the care- 
less enjoyment of sensual pleasure. 
Four merry pot-companions are 
here assembled, who play off coarse 
jests on each other, shout out vul- 
gar songs at the top of their voices, 
drink as long as the landlord is 
willing to credit, and thus kill time 
without thought of the morrow. 
But neither the carousal of the four, 
nor the song and juggler’s tricks, 
with which Mephistopheles enter- 
tains them, have the least attraction 
for Faust; he turns away with dis- 
gust, and expresses merely a desite 
to depart. Mephisto sees that Faust 
has not yet sufficiently thrown off 
his old pedantic studio-habits, he, 
therefore, thinks it advisable, before 
proceeding farther, to make him 
some thirty years younger by an 
elixir of life, which an old friend of 
his is known tokeep. For this pur- 
pose he carries him to the witch’s 
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kitchen. As the old lady is not at 
home, Mephistopheles amuses him- 
self, until her return, with the imps 
who guard the house in the absence 
of their mistress. Faust, on the 
other hand, disgusted with their 
senseless gibberish, examines the 
furniture of the apartment, till, at 
length, he stands still in wrapt won- 
der before a magic mirror, in which 
the image of the loveliest woman 
reveals itself to his eyes. Mean- 
while, the witch arrives, and Me- 
phistopheles at length persuades 
Faust, after much resistance, into 
taking the elixir, by the promise 
that he shall shortly see and possess 
that model of all womankind in 
flesh and blood. Thus the poet has 
prepared the way for the appear- 
ance of Margaret. Of her we need 
say no more than that she com- 
bines in herself everything that 
constitutes the loveliness of woman. 
Her sweet naiveté, her’ childlike 
faith, her pious enthusiasm, her vir- 
gin modesty, her touching self-for- 
getfulness, when her heart is once 
filled to overflowing with the object 
of her attachment, have justly made 
her an universal favorite, so that 
even those who can see no other 
beauties and attractions in the trage- 
dy of Faustus, acknowledge the un- 
surpassed loveliness of her charac- 
ter. It is equally unnecessary to 
advert with more than a few words 
to the scenes which succeed Faust’s 
introduction to Margaret, and de- 
velop the tragic fate of the latter. 
Faust’s stately step, his noble form, 
the smile of his mouth, the power 
of his eyes, the bewitching flow of 
his eloquence, have soon captivated 
her guileless heart, so that intensest 
love for him leaves room for no 
other thought nor reflection. Partly 
from unselfish forgetfulness of her- 
self, and devotion to her lover, 
partly persuaded by the sophistries 
of her neighbour, Martha, she yields 
to Faust’s entreaties; but alas ! mis- 
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ery, incalculable misery, follows 
close upon this fatal step. To guard 
against surprise from her mother, 
Faust gives her a phial, obtained 
from Mephistopheles, a few drops 
from which are to act as a gentle 
soporific; but the draught proves 
fatal—it envelopes the mother into 
that long sleep from which there is 
no awakening. Bitterest anguish, 
all the torments of a guilty con- 
science, now rush upon her, her 
heart is bursting within her, ‘all is 
wretchedness and woe; her tears flow 
from earliest dawn till latest night; 
she prays to the Mater dolorosa to 
bend her countenance graciously to 
her distress, but finds comfort no- 
where. Meanwhile, her shame has 
been noised abroad; her brother, 
formerly so proud of his sister, that 
he could, with calm confidence, 
boast of her to his fellow-soldiers as 
the flower of all maidens, now 
shrinks from meeting his compan- 
ions, like a bankrupt debtor. In 
order to avenge his sister’s disgrace 
upon her seducer, he watches at 
night before her house, but in the 
rencontre which ensues he loses his 
life. To escape from the horror of 
all this misery, Margaret takes ref- 
uge in the church; but her evil 
spirit accompanies her also there, 
he whispers into her ear how differ- 
ent it had formerly been with her, 
when, full of innocence, she used to 
come to the altar lisping prayers, 
half childish sport, half God in her 
heart! He reminds her that through 
her guilt her mother’s soul has slept 
into long, long pain, that her sin 
has spilt a brother’s blood on her 
threshold, and that within her, even 
now, something stirs quickening, 
torturing itself and herself with fore- 
boding presence. The deep organ 
peals forth its thundering sounds, 
the chorus chants the awful words 
of the judgment hymn: 


“ Dies irae, dies illa, 
Solvet saeclum in favilla. 
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Iudex ergo cum sedebit, 
Quidquid latet apparebit, 
Nil inultum remanebit.” 


Frantic horror seizes her ; she feels 
as if the pillars, the vaulted roof, 
were closing in upon her. She 
faints away. On the other hand, 
Faust’s love for Margaret, on the 
outset, of course, entirely sensual, 
has, as soon as the innocent loveli- 
ness of her character has revealed 
itself to him, become more and 
more purified. Her misfortunes now 
fill him not only with anxiety for 
her, whose ruin he had caused, but 
also with bitter repentance and 
wrathful shame, that he, himself 
should have so deeply fallen. He 
endeavours, indeed, to drown the 
galling voice of his conscience, first, 
by withdrawing into forests and 
caverns, there to sophisticate, and 
to thank the sublime spirit that he 
gave him glorious nature for a king- 
dom, with power to feel and to en- 


joy her, and afterwards, by plung- 


ing into all the Satanic absurdities 
of the Walpurgisnight ; but peace, 
contentment, satisfaction, he can 
nowhere find. In his own words, 
“he reels but from desire to enjoy- 
ment, and, in enjoyment, languishes 
for desire.” This state of Faust’s 
mind is far from satisfactory to Me- 
phistopheles; the latter tries, there- 
fore, again and again, to drag him 
down into sensual apathy, by bring- 
ing him back to Margaret; but 
Mephistopheles has both overrated 
his power and mischosen the bait 
with which to ensnare his victim ; 
for the more Faust converses with 
Margaret, the more his soul becomes 
purified, and himself estranged from 
the adversary. Her image accom- 
panies him everywhere, even amidst 
the orgies of the Blocksberg there 
moves incessantly before him a pale 
form, with bound feet and a red 
streak around her neck, in which 
he recognizes his Margaret. He 
learns from Mephistopheles, that in 
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frantic despair she has drowned her 
new-born child, and that the judg- 
ment of the earthly tribunal has 
overtaken her. His guilty con- 
science now breaks in upon him 
with unrestrainable force; he loads 
Mephistopheles with curses for hav- 
ing concealed her misery from him, 
and demands his aid for her rescue. 
The two arrive at Margaret’s prison 
on the eve of her execution. The 
overpowering consciousness of the 
horrible woe which her love has 
brought over her and hers, of the 
awful crimes of which she has be- 
come guilty, without ever having 
intended to commit them, have 
made her mad. At first she mis- 
takes Faust for the executioner, but 
when he falls down on his knees 
before her, and, with touching ten- 
derness, calls her by her name, she 
recognizes the voice of the once 
dear, aye, the still dear, friend. Yet 
soon her wandering mind turns 
back to her guilt and misery; she 
feels irresistibly drawn towards him, 
and yet it seems to her as if he re- 
pulsed her. His affectionate elo- 
quence cannot persuade her to es- 
cape from her doom; she becomes, 
on the contrary, more and more 
resolyed to submit to the punish- 
ment that awaits her, till, finally, 
this determination becomes settled 
by the hateful appearance of Me- 
phistopheles. “I am thine, Father, 
save me! Ye angels, ye holy hosts, 
encamp around me, and guard me !” 
She prays, and shrinks from Faust 
with the words “ Henry, I am afraid 
of you!” Mephisto, urging again 
Faust’s departure, characteristically 
remarks that she has been judged, 
condemned; but a voice from above 
replies, “she is saved!” “ Hither 
to me!” Mephisto then cries, hur- 
rying off his companion, whilst 
Margaret’s voice within dies away 
in the words “Henry! Henry!” 

Thus ends the first part. 

It has been said before, that in 
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the first part of Faustus, Goethe 
has represented the discord which 
exists between the inner man and 
the world around him, and that the 
second exhibits their reconciliation. 
We have seen that Faust has ex- 
plored all the regions of knowledge, 
that he has experienced every en- 
joyment, has experimented on every 
pleasure—from Margaret’s love 
down to the Satanic orgies of the 
Walpurgisnight—but that the sat- 
isfaction after which he has craved, 
the moment to which he might 
say, “stay, thou art so beautiful,” 
has not yet come. Both knowledge 
and pleasure have, therefore, suc- 
cessively proved insufficient. In 
what way, then, may thissatisfaction 
be obtained? There was, after 
Faust’s previous career, but one 
road to which the poet could point 
in answer to this question: By en- 
tering upon a course of action—not 
that transcendental creative activi- 
ty beyond the sphere of humanity, 
for which Faust had impatiently 
longed, but activity within his as- 
signed earthly sphere—unselfish, 
beneficent, prompted neither by the 
allurements of honor nor reward; 
for, as action alone is the product 
of all the powers of man combined, 
so, also, action can alone be pro- 
ductive of both knowledge and 
pleasure, and can alone satisfy the 
two opposite natures of man at the 
same time. In order to exhibit 
Faust thus unselfishly, beneficently 
active, Goethe needed only to have 
added the fifth act of the second 
part to the last scene of the first, 
since it is in this fifth act, alone, that 
his activity has assumed a practical 
character. But Goethe’s plan was 
a wider one. He intended to illus- 
trate in Faustus all the phases of 
his own psychological and intellec- 
tual development, to lay down in it 
the sum-total of the cosmopolitan 
views which he had acquired, of 
the results to which his studies and 
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meditations on almost every field of 
inquiry had led; he treats, there- 
fore, in the second part, successively 
of social life, especially in its high- 
est condition, the court, and the 
change from feudalism to modern 
representative government, in which 
the all-leveller, money, rules, and 
property, not birth, confers power; 
of nature, with all its wonderful 
roductiveness, which reaches its 
Fighest end in the production of 
man; of poetic art, how from the 
classical drama of ancient Greece it 
has gone over into the Romantic 
fervor of the pious minnesingers of 
medizval times, till it has, at length, 
in our own days, become the ia- 
spired champion of liberty, and all 
other inalienable rights of man ; of 
war, especially civil war, and the 
mutual relations of church and 
state; at last, of industry and com- 
merce, on which the welfare of na- 
tions is founded, and by which alone 
their liberty is cemented and se- 
cured. Goethe has thus treated of 
every most important element which 
has in modern times moved and ad- 
vanced the human mind, and his 
second part of Faustus has, therefore, 
not undeservedly, been called a 
“philosophy of modern history in 
dramatic form.” Of course, the 
name of drama, in the narrower 
sense of the word, cannot, with jus- 
tice, be applied to the poem, as the 
very nature of its didactic purposes 
recludes any real dramatic action ; 
sto its language and verse is 
sometimes dramatic, sometimes lyr- 
ic; occasionally it assumes the 
plastic expansion of the epic, and 
then again bursts forth in the lofty 
strains of the religious hymns. Its 
different characters also are, from 
the same cause, all more or less al- 
legorical, and Faust, himself, ap- 
pears merely as the symbolic rep- 
resentative of mankind. Goethe, 
himself, has characterized the poem 
as being cast rather in an operatic 
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than a dramatic mould, and as mi- 
nute stage directions for its public 
performance have, after his death, 
been found among his papers, he 
has, no doubt, considered it capa- 
ble of scenic representation. Its 
symbolic and allegorical character 
forbids, of course, the possibility of 
its ever gaining as universal a popu- 
larity as the first part has enjoyed, 
and will continue to enjoy; for 
long and patient study, such as few 
only in these days are willing to 
bestow on any one work, is required 
to fathom its depths and solve its 
riddles, yet it may safely be asserted, 
that even the more superficial reader, 
if endowed with intelligence and 
true esthetic feeling, cannot fail to 
be amply repaid for his labour by 
the extraordinary beauties of lan- 
guage, thought, and imagery, which 
he will meet in abundance on almost 
every page. 

Our limited space, even if it were 
otherwise desirable, does not permit 
us to give a fuller account of the 
contents of the first four acts than 
we have already done; but as the 
fifth act contains not only theclosing 
scenes of Faust’s earthly career, but 
also the solution of his pactum with 
Mephistopheles, and his final deliv- 
erance from the power of the adver- 
sary through the intercession of the 
heavenly host, commissioned by di- 
vine mercy, we must be allowed to 
task the reader’s patience for a few 
moments longer. 

In the fourth act Faust has, by 
necromantic interference, gained for 
the emperor a decisive battle over 
his opponent, by which the former’s 
throne is saved and his realm paci- 
fied. Asa reward of his services 
he has demanded and obtained a 
free grant of the sea-shore. Here 
we find him in the fifth act unceas- 
ingly employed with cultivating and 
colonizing the land, which, by ditch- 
ing and filling up, he kas gained 
from the ocean. Meadows, gardens, 
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villages and woods, have sprung up 
where formerly the waves of the 
barren sea dashed against the sandy 
beach; asafeharbour has been con- 
structed, fleets have been built and 
sent out, and return laden with the 
treasures of foreign climes; in short, 
agriculture and commerce flourish to 
the utmost, and everything indicates 
the material wealth and progress of 
the inhabitants. Wherever Faust 
turns his eye he sees the happy ef- 
fects of his creative activity. There 
is but one small spot in his way, a 
puny plat of ground, with a de- 
cayed chapel and hut, which an old 
couple, Philemon and Baucis, in- 
habit in quiet, though inactive con- 
tentment. Fausthas,in vain, offered 
a commodious residence on his do- 
main in exchange for their dilapi- 
dated dwelling; the old couple have 
stubbornly refused to leave their an- 
cient abode, with which all the re- 
collections of their past life are 
identified. Tired, at length, of their 
unreasonable resistance, Faust de- 
termines to effect the exchange by 
gentle compulsion; but Mephisto- 
pheles, to whom their removal is 
entrusted, oversteps his orders and 
uses violence; the old couple die of 
fright; a stranger, who happens to 
be a guest in their house, is slain in 
the confusion; the dwelling takes 
fire, and both hut and chapel aré 
consumed. Enraged at the unau- 
thorized cruelty practiced by Me- 
phistopheles upon the aged couple, 
Faust loads him with curses and 
dismisses him. 

The next scene contains Faust’s 
death. Arrived at extreme old age, 
he has, at length, become blind; 
yet, although he is thus removed 
from active participation in his phi- 
lanthropic schemes, his anxiety to 
complete the work to which he has 
devoted all his energy is still una- 
bated. He gives orders that a 
marsh which, with its noisome ex- 
halations, infects the territory gained 
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from the sea, be drained; this ac- 
complished, he thinks his efforts 
will be crowned with final success. 
Then, he is convinced, he will have 
opened a free space for millions to 
dwell upon; not, indeed, to dwell 
upon with security, for that would be 
fatal, but with the inestimable bless- 
ing of liberty! “Yes,” he exclaims, 
“this is the wish that fills my heart, 
this would be wisdom’s final pur- 
pose; for he only deserves liberty 
and life, who, surrounded by dan- 
ger, whether in youth, manhood, or 
old age, is daily compelled to con- 
quer them for himself. Such busy 
crowd I would fain see; on a free 
soil with a free people I would love 
to stand. Then I might say to the 
moment, ‘stay, thou art so beauti- 
ful!’” The thought that he has 
done his part to bring about that 
happy time; the conviction that the 
trace of his earthly career cannot 
and will not perish in all ages to 
come; the anticipation of such ex- 
alted happiness gives him. a pre- 
sentiment of perfect satisfaction, 
and he sinks back in death. Me- 
phistopheles now prepares to catch 
Faust’s soul during its escape from 
his lifeless body, and summons 
for his assistance devils of various 
degree and efficacy. But heavenly 
hosts, composed of angels and saints, 
approach in a glory from above to 
the rescue. With roses, which the 
saints strew upon Faust and the 
fiends which surround him, they 
drive off the latter; for these em- 
blems of love act like fire upon the 
infernal crowd, and afflict them with 
insufferable torment. Mephisto,him- 
self, at first fights bravely against 
these strange missils; he brushes 
them off where he can, but they 
stick like pitch and sulphur on his 
neck. His head, heart, ver, begin 
to burn with a more than hellish 
element, he thinks it must be the 
fire with which unhappy lovers are 
consumed! By degrees a never 
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before experienced passion for the 
beautiful boy-angels that hover 
above, fills him, he is wrapt in con- 
templation of their lovely forms ; 
but, whilst he thus forgets himself, 
Faust’s soul escapes unperceived, 
and the heavenly messengers carry 
it triumphantly on high. Mephis- 
to, who had endeavoured to excite 
in Faust an entirely sensual passion 
for Margaret, and had hoped by 
this means to obtain possession of 
his soul, has allowed the coveted 
prize to slip from his grasp, by him- 
self indulging, at the decisive mo- 
ment, in a similar, though far more 
bestial passion. 

The conclusion of the fifth act 
shows us, at last, Faust’s progress 
after his removal from earth. First, 
holy anchorites are introduced in 
successive spheres, as Pater ecstati- 
cus, profundus and seraphicus. Their 
pames, as well as the words which 
they utter, characteristically distin- 
guish them from each other, but all 
unite in celebrating eternal, omnipo 
tent love, as the essence which pen- 
etrates, purifies, moulds and cher- 
ishes everything, and gradual reve- 
lation of this divine love as the 
means by which the blessedness of 
spirits is developed. Hosts of an- 
gels then approach in the higher at- 
mosphere, bearing Faust’s immortal 
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part. The younger angels break 
forth in unrestrained rejoicings over 
the successful rescue of Faust’s no- 
ble soul from the power of the 
wicked one; but their older and 
more perfect brethren acknowledge 
that there still remains in him an 
earthly, impure rest, which divine 
interference alone can remove, 
Faust’s immortal spirit then pro- 
ceeds rapidly through various stages 
of development, till, at length, he 
appears transubstantiated as Doctor 
Marianus. In an ecstatic vision of 
the Queen of heaven, surrounded by 
penitents, he addresses her in rap- 
turous terms, pleads for the helpless 
frailty of human nature, and ac- 
knowledges the need of divine de- 
liverance. Margaret is of the num- 
ber of the forgiven penitents; her 
early loved one, now no longer 
troubled, has returned to her, and 
she humbly prays the heavenly 
queen that, as the new day which 
has dawned on him still dazzles his 
eyes, she may be allowed to instruct 
him. But the Mater gloriosa tells 
her in reply, that if she only will 
raise herself to ever higher spheres, 
her loved one will, of himself, fol- 
low. For, the mystic chorus inter- 
prets, that which in woman is heav- 
en-born and eternal draws man up- 
wards. 
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A narrow pass, through low and swampy ground, 
Hemmed in by rocks, yet all-sufficient found, 

For Freedom’s battle ; nor does Atlas rise 
Uplifted nearer to the glorious skies. 
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THE ACTRESS IN HIGH LIFE: AN EPISODE IN WINTER QUARTERS, 


CHAPTER 


Celia.—Here comes Monsieur Le Beau. 
Rosalind.— With his mouth full of news. 
Celia.—Which he will put on us as pig- 
eons feed their young. 
Rosalind.—When shall we be news- 
crammed.—As You Like It. 

The next morning Col. L’Isle 
was seated in his room, wrapped in 
his cloak, with a brasero filled with 
wood embers at his feet; for it was 
one of those windy, chilly days, 
not uncommon in this fluctuating 
climate, and he was still invalid 
enough to be keenly sensitive to 
these sudden changes of tempera- 
ture. He was, too, so completely 
wrapped up in his meditations, that 
his servant had twice to announce 
that the adjutant was in the next 
room. 

“Here, already!” said L’Isle, “I 
did not expect him until ten o’clock.” 
He looked at his watch. “But it 
is ten already. Here have I been 
thinking for two hours, and have 
never once thought of the regiment. 
I am acquiring a sad habit of day- 
dreaming, or, rather, my mind has 
not yet recovered its tone. Ask 
Lieut. Meynell to walk in here.” 

The regimental business was soon 
despatched, and the adjutant, who 
was a capital news-monger, began 
to detail the local news of the day. 
L’Isle liked to keep himself informed 
of what was going on around him, 
on the easy terms of listening to 
the adjutant. But this morning 
he seemed to tire soon at the details 
of small intelligence, much of which 
was of a sporting character, such as 
this: “Warren has succeeded in 
buying the famous dog at Estremoz; 
they say he will collar a wolf with- 
out ceremony, and throttle him 
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single-handed; and he has the 
knack of so seizing a wild boar, that 
he can never bring his tusks to bear 
upon him.” 

“T hope,” said L’Isle, “ that War- 
ren will show us many trophies of 
his prowess, or his dog’s, rather, in 
the hunt.” 

“He had to pay well for him, 


though. Fifty moidores was the 
least his owner would take for 
him.” 


“T sincerely trust that Warren 
will get fifty moidores worth of 
sport out of him.” 

“He went out yesterday to try 
him,” continued Meynell, “ but Hat- 
ton, who was with him, got such a 
fall, (he is a villainous rider, with- 
out knowing it,) that they had 
great trouble in getting him back 
here, and it broke up the day’s 
sport.” 

“Ts he much hurt?” asked L’Isle. 

“No permanentinjury. But he 
fell on his head, and, at first, they 
thought the time come for firing 
blank cartridges over him.” 

“T trust, if Hatton is bent on 
dying in the field, he will choose 
some occasion when they do not 
fire blank cartridges.” 

As his colonel seemed little in- 
terested in his sporting intelligence, 
“the adjutant turned to a topic that 
looked a little more like business. 
“T see that Commissary Shortridge 
has got back.” 

“Ah!” said L’Isle, suppressing a 

awn; “where has he been ?” 

“He has been to Lisbon.” 

“What carried him there?” me- 
chanically asked the colonel, evi- 
dently not caring to know. 
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“Business of the commissariat, 
he says.” 

“So I suppose,” said L’Isle, care- 
lessly. 

“But I suppose no such thing,” 
said Meynell. “The first thing 
these fellows think of is not the 
supply of the troops, but their own 
comfort. He only went to Lisbon 
to bring his wife here.” 

“What!” said L’Isle, with sud- 
den interest, “is Mrs. Shortridge in 
Elvas ?” 

“Yes. She came with him last 
night.” 

“ And is she to remain here any 
time ?” 

“ As long as we stay,” answered 
Meynell, surprised at the interest 
his superior now showed at his in- 
telligence. “That is, if Shortridge 
can establish her here comfortably. 
You know, since the king’s money 
has been passing through his hands, 
and some of it has stuck to his 
palms, he has begun to give him- 
self airs. He speaks with the most 
gentlemanly disgust of the narrow 
and inconvenient lodgings they are 
obliged to put up with. He told 
me they were in the dirtiest part of 
the town, in the midst of the filth- 
iest of these Portuguese, and sooner 
than let Mrs. Shortridge stay there, 
he will take her to Portalegre, or 
back to Lisbon.” 

“There will not be the least 
need of that,” said L’Isle, quickly ; 
“this house is large and convenient 
enough,” and he looked round the 
apartment into the room beyond, 
“and is one of the best situated in 
Elvas.” 

“But you are occupying it your- 
self, sir. What good will that do 
to Shortridge ?” 

“Oh, I will give it up to Short- 
ridge. It is quite thrown away on 
a bachelor like me. NowI amon 
duty again, I prefer being near the 
regiment, and shall take rooms 
at the barracks.” 
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“Shortridge will be exceedingly 
obliged to you. But,” added Mey- 
nell, fishing for information, “I did 
not think you cared a farthing 
whether the commissary got into 
good quarters or no.” 

“The commissary,” said L’'Isle, 
looking round on his companion 
with an air of surprise, then he ad- 
ded, in a tone of contempt, “he 
may lie in a ditch. Many a better 
man has done it. It is Mrs, Com- 
missary for whom I would find 
good quarters.” 

“Oh, indeed !” said Meynell, ele- 
vating his eye-brows a good deal, 
“T overlooked that. But I was not 
aware that you had ever seen her.” 

“O, many times—in Lisbon, last 
year. Indeed, on one occasion I 
did her a well-timed service.” 

“What was that, if I may be 

ermitted to ask ?” 

“ Why, Mrs. Shortridge, though 
an excellent woman, is a little af- 
flicted with the disease of sight-see- 
ing; and had thrust herself, with a 
party of other heretics, into ‘the Pa- 
triarchal Church, to witness the 
rending of the veil. Do you know 
what that means, Meynell. I be- 
lieve you are not well drilled in 
theology.” 

“ Not popish theology.” 

“Nor any other, I fear. How- 
ever, a large detachment of the 
live and dead saints were there, 
and, certainly, half the rabble of 
Lisbon. In the rush of this devout 
crowd, Mrs. Shortridge got separa- 
ted frum her party, and, between 
alarm and exhaustion, fell fainting 
on the pavement. She would soon 
have been trampled to death, had I 
not picked her up and carried her 
out bodily. I had to swear awfully 
at the rabble to make them give 
way.” 

“That was no small service,” 
said Meynell ; then glancing at the 
colonel’s thin form, “I am afraid 
you could not repeat it, just now. 
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Mrs. Shortridge is a plump little 
body.” 

“T suppose not. Yet there is no 
knowing what exertions a man 
might make to save a pretty wo- 
man. However, she has been very 
grateful ever since, and whenever 
we meet we are excellent friends. 
I am glad Shortridge has brought 
herhere. She isa different sort of 
person from himself. She has some 
very pleasant traits of character—in 
fact, she is a very good woman,” 
and he sank into a reverie, appa- 
rently thinking over Mrs. Commis- 
saries’ good qualities. 

Meynell had nothing more to 
tell, and hopeless of extracting any- 
thing more, now took leave. But 
when he had got out of the room, 
his colonel called him back to en- 
quire where Shortridge was now 
lodged. Having given as precise 
an answer as he could to this ques- 
tion, the adjutant departed, trying 
as he went, to frame such a defini- 
tion of a good woman as would fit 
his view of this case. 

This little conversation seemed to 
have revived L’Isle a good deal. 
He looked out of the window and 
pronounced the wind to have fallen, 
and that, after all,it was a very 
pleasant day. Calling his servant 
to bring his boots and brush his 
clothes, he was soon after on the 
praca of Elvas. 

This exhibited a busy scene; for 
the troops quartered in Elvascreated 
a market, and drew a concourse of 
people from the surrounding coun- 
try. Asses laden with, or just un- 
laden of, country produce, were 
grouped about the square, each 
with his nose tied up in a net, that 
he might not eat his saddle or pan- 
niers. Bullock carts were seen, 
here and there, among them, many 
of the oxen lying down with theirlegs 
doubled under them, taking advan- 
tage of the halt to enjoy their siesta. 
A crowd of peasants hovered about, 
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and the sonorous Spanish mingling 
with the abrupt and squeaking Por- 
tuguese, the short- black jackets 
and montero caps, among the hats 
and vests, generally brown, showed 
that many of these men had come 
across the Spanish border. Here 
was the pig merchant, with his un- 
quiet and ear-piercing merchandise, 
and the wine merchant, with his 
pitchy goat-skin sacks, full of, and 
flavouring the vino verde Col. Brad- 
shawe so much abhorred. Here 
were peasant women, with poul- 
try, and sausages, and goat’s-milk 
cheeses; and young girls, persua- 
sively offering for sale the contents of 
their baskets, oranges, chesnuts, bo- 
lotas, and other fruits and nuts, 
Here, in the crowd, was a monk; 
there, a secular priest, and friars in 
plenty. And here, in the midst of 
them, were the broad-faced Eng- 
lish soldiers, touching their caps as 
L'Isle passed among them—their 
faces growing broader as they re- 
marked to each other, that there 
was still something left of the colo- 
nel. Here, too, were the lounging 
citizens of Elvas, who might have 
personified Otium cum dignitate, or, 
in plain English, laziness; but, for 
the presence of some of the gentle- 
men of the brigade, who were saun- 
tering about with their hands in 
their pockets, as if caring for no- 
thing, and having nothing to do, or, 
at once, too proud and lazy to do 
it—not much caring which way 
their steps led them, but expecting, 
of course, every one to get out of 
their way. Yet a spark of interest 
would, at times, shine out from 
them at the sight of a neat figure, 
or a pretty face, among the rustic 
belles, whose love of bright and 
strongly contrasted colours in dress, 
attracted the eye, and gave variety 
to the scene. 

Some of these gentlemen stopped 
L'Isle to talk with him. But, avoid- 
ing any prolonged conversation, he 
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hastened across the praca, into one 
of the narrow and uncleanly streets, 
along which he picked his way, 
wishing that he had authority, for a 
few days, to turn the good people 
of Elvas, clergy and all, into scav- 
engers, and enter on a thorough 
purification of the place, beginning 
with the persons of the people, 
themselves. A moral purification 
might possibly follow, but could 
not possibly precede this physical 
cleansing. Walking along, divided 
between these thoughts and the ne- 
cessity of looking for the place he 
was searching for, he heard himself 
called by some one behind him. 
He turned; it was Commissary 
Shortridge, himself, who being rath- 
er heavy, was a little out of breath 
through his exertions to overtake 
him. 

Now, there were a good many 
things that L’Isle despised. But, if 
there was anything that he did des- 
pise beyond all others, it was a com- 
missary. A fellow who makes his 
gains where all other men make 
their losses; who devotes himself to 
his country’s service for the express 
purpose of cheating it; who seizes 
the hour of its greatest want and 
weakness, to bleed it most freely ; 
who, as often as he can, sel/s to his 
country straw for hay, chaff for corn, 
and bones for beef. The master- 
stroke of whose art is to get passed, 
by fraudulent vouchers, accounts 
full of imaginary articles, charged 
at fabulous prices; in short, a man 
who loves war more than Mars or 
Achilles; reaping, amidst its blood 
and havoc, a rich harvest in safety. 
Our commissary was not quite equal 
in professional skill to some of his 
brethren. Perhaps he had some 
small remnant of conscience left, or 
of patriotism, or of loyalty, or of 
caution, which withheld him from 
plundering king and country with 
both hands. Nevertheless, from 
being an unprosperous London 
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tradesman, he had, in a few years, 
contrived to line his pockets ex- 
ceedingly well, and had now grown 
ambitious of social position. 

How came it then, when the 
commissary had expressed very co- 
piously his delight at seeing Col. 
L’Isle again, and yet more at see- 
ing him so much better in health 
and strength than he had dared to 
hope, L’Isle condescendingly gave 
him to understand that the pleas- 
ure of this meeting was not all on the 
commissary’s side? When Short- 
ridge congratulated him on his pro- 
motion, and yet more on the high 
deserts that had drawn in upon 
him, L’Isle’s manner implied that 
the commissary’s good opinion gave 
him greater confidence in himself. 
How could L’Isle do this? Simply 
because the proudest and best of 
us can tolerate, and even flatter, 
those we despise, when we have ur- 
gent occasion to use them. 

The commissary then said, “I 
have brought Mrs. Shortridge with 
me to Elvas.” 

“T am very glad to hear it,” an- 
swered L’Isle, without betraying 
that he knew it before, “even one 
English lady is a precious addition 
to our society in this dull place.” 

“Mrs. Shortridge has never for- 
gotten your rescuing her from un- 
der the feet of the idolatrous rabble 
of Lisbon. She is still a stron 
friend of yours, and will be delighted 
to see you, as soon as she is mis- 
tress of a decent apartment.” 

“Where is she now ?” 

“ Not far from here—but in such 
an abominable hole, that a lady is 
naturally ashamed to be caught 
there by any genteel acquaintance.” 

“Tam truly sorry to hear that 
she is so badly lodged.” 

“Our officers,” said Shortridge, 
have taken up all the best houses ; 
and the troops being quartered here 
has attracted such an additional pop- 
ulation from the country around, 
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that I was afraid I would have to 
carry Mrs. Shortridge to rooms in 
the barracks.” 

“That will never do,” said L’Isle. 
“ But, pray, if Iam in her neigh- 
bourhood, let me call on Mrs. Short- 
ridge, and welcome her to Elvas.” 

Thus urged, the commissary led 
the way, and soon reached his lodg- 
ings. They found the lady in a 
room of some size, but dark, dirty, 
and offensive enough to eye and 
nose, to disgust her with Elvas, and 
drive her back to Lisbon, without 
unpacking the numerous trunks, 
baskets, band-boxes, and portable 
furniture, which lumbered the room. 
There, her man-servant was arrang- 
ing,-under her direction, while she 
was good-humouredly trying to 
pacify her maid, who, with tears in 
her eyes, was protesting that she 
could not sleep another night in 
that coal hole, into which the peo- 
ple of the house had thrust her, and 
which they would persist in calling 
a chamber. 

Mrs. Shortridge, a plump and 
pretty woman of eight and twenty, 
was a good deal fluttered at seeing 
such a visitor at sucha time. She 
declared “that she did not know 
whether she was more delighted or 
ashamed to see Major—I beg your 
pardon—Colonel L’Isle, in such a 
place. We who have been accus- 
tomed to a suite of genteel apart- 
ments wherever we went.” L’Isle 
cast his eye around the forlorn and 
dismal walls. “Let me beg you, 
Col. L’Isle, to be conveniently near- 
sighted during your visit. I would 
not, for the world, have our present 
domicil, and our household arrange- 
ments, minutely inspected by your 
critical eye.” 

Without minding her protest, he 
completed a deliberate survey, then 
said, suddenly, “ Why, Shortridge. 
how could you think of shutting up 
a lady in such adungeon? If Mrs. 
Shortridge were not the best tem- 
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pered woman in the world, it would 
cause a domestic rebellion, and we 
would soon see her posting back to 
Lisbon, and London, perhaps, with- 
out leave or license. Do you forget 
how she yearns after the two little 
boys she left at home, that you ven- 
ture to aggravate so her regrets at 
leaving England ?” 

« How can [help it?” said Short- 
ridge, looking much out of counte- 
nance, “I have been into a dozen 
houses, and these rooms are the 
largest and least comfortless I can 
find.” 

“T would pitch my tent in the 
praca, and pass the winter in it,” 
said L’Isle, “ sooner than share with 
these people the pig sties they call 
their houses.” 

“ But a lady is not quite so hardy 
or fearless as a soldier,” said Mrs, 
Shortridge, “and needs more sub- 
stantial shelter and protection than 
a canvas wall.” 

“T have some thoughts of get- 
ting rooms in the barracks,” said 
Shortridge ; “but it is not pleasant 
for a lady to be in the midst of the 
rank and file.” 

“Of course not. By-the-bye,” 
said L’Isle, as if he had just thought 
of it, “I intend, as soon as I get 
quite well, to take quarters at the 
barracks—I lodge too far from the 
regiment now. T may as well hast- 
en my removal, and transfer my 
present abode to you. My house is 
large, well situated, and not more 
dilapidated than everything else is 
in this country. It will suit Mrs. 
Shortridge as well as a Portuguese 
house can suit an English lady.” 

“ But I cannot think of turning 
you out of it,” said Mrs. Shortridge. 
“You are still an invalid, and need 
every comfort and convenience 
about you.” 

“T am nearly as well as I ever 
was in my life,” answered L’Isle, 
“a little like the lean knight of La 
Mancha, it is true; but time and 
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good feeding will soon cure that. 
And let me tell you, good feeding 
is the order of the day here, just 
now. I am only afraid we will eat 
up the country around, before the 
opening of the campaign. But my 
present house has a fault to me 
which will be none to you. There 
is no stabling for my horses, unless 
I follow the Portuguese custom, 
and lodge them in the ground floor 
of the house. I have to keep them 
at the barracks, and like to be so 

uartered, that I can put my foot in 
the stirrup at a minute’s warning.” 

The commissary and his wife 
made many scruples at accepting 
his offer, but L’Isle overruled them, 
and at length it was settled that he 
should march out at the end of 
three days, and Mrs. Shortridge and 
suite should garrison the vacant 
post.” 

“ And now I will leave you,” said 
Lilsle; “I will finish my visit when 
you are more suitably lodged. I 
know how annoying it must be to 
a neat English woman to receive 
her friends in such a place as this,” 
and heleft Mr.and Mrs. Commissary 
full of gratitude for his attentions, 
and of a growing conviction that 
they were people of some impor- 
tance and fashion. 

The military gentleman in Elvas 
had, most of them, abundant leis- 
ure of their hands, and, like the 
Athenians in St. Paul’s day, spent 
their time in little else “than either 
to tell, orto hear some new thing 
every day.” Col. Bradshawe, strol- 
ling about the praca with this 
praiseworthy object, had the luck 
to meet with Adjutant Meynell, 
and at once began to pump him for 
news. But the adjutant, being a 
man of the same kidney, needed no 
pumping at all. He at once com- 
menced laying open to the colonel, 
under the strictest injunctions to 
secrecy, the thing weighing most 
on his mind, which was the curious 
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little conversation he had just held 
with his own colonel, not forget- 
ting to give a few extra touches to 
the expressions of satisfaction that 
the news of Mrs. Shortridge’s arri- 
val had called forth. After sifting 
and twisting the matter to their 
own satisfaction, they parted, and 
the colonel continued his stroll, 
chewing the cud of the last news 
he had swallowed. An hour or so 
after, whom should he meet with, 
the greatest good luck, but the 
commissary, himself. Now, Short- 
ridge was rather a favourite with 
the colonel, being a man who 
knew how to make himself useful. 
For instance, he was the very agent 
who had so judiciously declined 
purehasing the refuse sherry wines 
which Soult, Victor & Co. had con- 
temptuously left on the market ; 
while, with equal judgment and 
promptitude, he had laid in for the 
mess an abundant stock of the best 
Port, Malmsey and Madeira. Two 
such cronies, meeting for the first 
time for ten days, had much con- 
ference together; in the course of 
which the colonel learned all about 
the straits Mrs. Shortridge was put 
to for lodgings, and how she was to 
be relieved through the considerate 
kindness of L’Isle. This led to a 
minute account of the occasion on 
which their acquaintance began, 
and rather an exaggerated state- 
ment of the social relations existing 
between the aristocratic colonel and 
the Shortridge firm.” 

“T have been sometimes gulled 
and ruffled by his haughty manner,” 
said the commissary ; “but now I 
know it is only his manner. He is 
very considerate of other people, 
and is getting more and more agreea- 
ble every day.” 

The commissary not having, like 
the colonel, nothing to do, now took 
his leave; alittle surprised, howev- 
er, seeing how glad Bradshawe had 
been to meet with him, at his not 
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inviting him to dine that day with 
the mess, as he had often done be- 
fore. 

It was observed at the mess table 
of the — regiment, that the colonel 
was in particularly fine spirits to- 
day. Always companionable, he, 
this day, enjoyed his dinner, his 
glass, and his jokes, and other men’s 
jokes, with peculiar gusto. At 
length, however, the table grew 
thin. Duty, pleasure, satiety, and 
restlessness, took off man after man, 
particularly of the younger officers, 
and the colonel was Jeft at last to 
the support of three or four of his 
special confidants, the staunchest 
sitters in the regiment. 

Gathering them around him, he 
called for a fresh decanter, filled 
their glasses, and ordered the last 
servant out of the room. After 
slowly draining his glass, and dwell- 
ing awhile on the rich flavour of 
the wine, he remarked : 

“We certainly owe a debt of 
gratitude to Shortridge, for the good 
faith in which he executed these 
little commissions. They are, we 
should remember, quite beside his 
official duties. I never tasted better 
Madeira of its age in my life—it 
almost equals my lord’s best, which 
is ten yearsolder; and Ido not think 
that Shortridge made more than 
two fair profits out of us. I met 
him, by-the-bye, to-day, and would 
have had him to dine with us; but, 
for certain reasons, I think his best 
place, just now, is at home, watch- 
ing over his domestic relations.” 

“What is there in them,” ex- 
claimed one of the party, “that 
needs such close watching ?” 

The colonel seemed for a mo- 
ment to debate in his own mind the 
propriety of making a revelation, 
then said: “We are all friends 
here; and while it is desirable in 
our profession, and in all others, to 
know thoroughly the men we live 
among, still there are many little 
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things that are not to be published 
on parade, like a general order.” 

His discreet auditors assenting to 
this truth, he then gave a full de- 
tail of Adjutant Meynell’s morning 
conversation with his colonel, paint- 
ing broadly and brightly L’Isle’s 
surprise and delight on hearing that 
Mrs. Shortridge was in Elvas.— 
“ What do you think of that, Fox ?” 

Major Fox thought L’Isle very 
imprudent. “But he is young yet, 
and lacks secrecy and _self-com- 
mand.” 

“T had not well digested what 
Meynell had told me,” continued 
Bradshawe, “ when I met Short- 
ridge, and lo! L’Isle had already 
found them out in their dirty lodg- 
ings ;” and the colonel went on to 
repeat and embellisli Shortridge’s 
narrative of L’Isle’s kind attention, 
and the origin of their intimacy. 
Various were the comments of the 
company on the affair. But they 
all agreed to the justness of their 
colonel’s criticism, when he re- 
marked, “ that scene in the Patri- 
archal Church must have been ex- 
ceedingly well got up. I should 
like much to have been by. Have 
you ever remarked that a woman 
never faints out-and-out, when there 
is no man near enough, and ready 
enough, to catch her before she 
falls to the ground ?” 

This was a physiological fact as 
to female fainting, that some of the 
company admitted was new to them. 

“ Now, you are all sharp fellows,” 
said Bradshawe, with a patronizing 
wave of the hand, “and some of 
you profess to be men of intrigue ; 
yet I doubt whether any one of you 
can tell me why the house is not 
handed over to Shortridge until at 
the end of three days.” 

One suggested one reason; an- 
other, another. But wine had failed 
to sharpen their wits, and he scorn- 
fully rejected their solutions. 

“Three days may be needed,” 








said he, gravely, “to fit a double 
set of keys to every lock in the 
house. Shortridge will have one, 
L’Isle may keep the other, and with 
it the power of letting himself in 
and out, at any minute of the twen- 
ty-four hours.” 

How stupid did his companions 
think themselves. The thing was 
now patent to the dullest apprehen- 
sion. 

“It is curious,” continued the 
colonel, “that Shortridge, so keen 
a fellow in all business transactions, 
(for both we and the government 
have found him too sharp for us 
before now,) should be in these 
little delicate domestic relations 
such an egregious gull. You all 
know I do not view these little mat- 
ters from the parson’s point of view; 
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but still, there is a propriety to be 
observed. To think,” continued 
Bradshawe, with a countenance of 
comic horror, of his proposing to 
make our friend Shortridge lie in a 
ditch, for his accommodation! Our 
punctilious comrade is getting to 
be a very bare-faced fellow. Just 
snatched from the brink of the 
grave, too,” added he, in a sudden 
fit of pious indignation; “what a 
deliberate, cold-blooded fellow !” 

Having thus, by fitting a few 
chance hints to each other, brought 
out a pretty piece of Spanish in- 
trigue, that would have delighted 
Calderon or Lope de Vega, the 
colonel emptied the decanter, by 
filling the glasses all round, and 
each man emptying his glass, the 
company dispersed. 


( To be Continued.) 





SONNET TO WINFIELD SCOTT. 


ON OCCASION OF HIS RECENT VISIT TO CHARLESTON. 


Scott, who thy country’s honoured flag hast borne, 
Full high advanced, on many a doubtful field, 
With stubborn courage that disdained to yield, 

And on thy brow the laurel wreath hast worn, 

Nor from the foe, so often taught to mourn, 

And flee the “Gorgon terrors” * of thy shield; 


Though years forbid that thou again may’st wield 
Th’ avenging sword, to thee our hearts still turn 

With grateful homage, and with pride conspire 
To fill the ample measure of thy fame ; 

Second to his ¢ who fed the vestal fire 

Of Liberty, until the feeble blaze 

Lit up the world with its resplendent rays— 
And second only to that peerless name! 








*Grey. ft ‘First in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his country- 
Nee viget quidquam simile. 


men.” 
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MARION. 
I1X.—PEACE. 


The battle fought, the victory won, 
Of seven long years the work is done ; 
Far through the land the cheering light 
Of peace with welcome radiance gilds 
The lowliest vale, the loftiest height, 
The cot, the hall, with rapture fills ; 
Matron and maid alike rejoice, 
Grey headed seniors and their boys, 
The widow’s heart forgets its pain— 
The lost has not been lost in vain, 
And peace may fill his place again— 
The mother, of her sons bereaved, 
At last finds solace and relief ; 
In freedom for their home achieved, 
She feels a balm that soothes her grief. 
No lot so low but sees a bliss 
In Peace and Hope’s fair promises. 


And what of those who daily led, 
Through years of want and suffering bled, 
Unpaid, half-armed, half-clad, half-fed ; 
Of those, whose iron nerves had riven 

The chain that bound the timid crowd; 
And to its loud acclaims had given 

Their present raptures long and loud— 
The ragged soldier—what of him? 

Do open hands their gifts bestow— 

Do hearts with generous ardour glow— 
Honouring the mutilated limb, 
The gaunt, scarred frame? With garlands bound, 
Praised, petted, followed, flattered, crowned, 
March-worn and labour-wasted now, 
Unfit for toil of spade and plough ; 
Finds he at last some happier lot, 

Some place of ease and bounteous cheer ? 
His wounds and sufferings are forgot, 

His claims excite a smile or sneer, 
Disbanded, scattered to the winds, 
No home of rest the veteran finds ; 
A burthen to his country grown 

Compelled to beg or take his bread ; 
No cur, that gnaws his lonely bone, 

More grudgingly was ever fed. 
Upon that bright December day, 
When crowded transports filled the bay 
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To bear the conquered hosts away, 
The rapturous joy had been complete 
If, while the favouring breezes blew, 
The bay had borne another fleet 
Of transports for the conquerors, too ; 
Fond wishes, then, for favouring gales 
Had filled the soldier's parting sails, 
Warm hopes had moved the people’s heart 
That Fortune, with auspicious hand, 
Would lead to some far richer land 
The veteran, and her gifts impart, 
The amplest, fairest, so. that they, 
For them who won that glorious day, 
No burthen bore of food or pay ; 
The debt of gratitude too great, 
They left the soldier to his fate. 


Yet, though the baser spurned his claim, 
And scorned the warrior’s honest fame, 
All generous hearts, a noble few, 
Amid the vile more purely bright, 
As scattered stars, in skies of blue, 
Shine clearest in the gloom of night; 
All generous hearts with grief deplore 
The war-worn soldier’s scanty store, 
The country’s promise falsely spoken, 
The contract made, and meanly broken, 
The garb of rags, the dole of food, 
The country’s base ingratitude ; 
And gentler hearts with pity glow, 
And favours fairer hands bestow, 
And love’s sweet sympathies impart 
Their treasure to the veteran’s heart, 
His toils reward, his fortunes cheer, 
Who more than he deserves the fair # 


For him, the bravest of the brave, 

Who, in his country’s darkest hour, 
Still bade her dauntless banner wave, 

Still challenged the invader’s power; 
For him one gentle bosom warmed, 

One eager ear, intent to hear, 
Insatiate sought the tale that charmed 

Her heart with Marion’s bright career : 
She cherished the heroic name, 

The courage, ever prompt to dare, 
The Patriot Chief’s unspotted fame, 

The noble spirit, prone to spare, 
That through long years of civil strife 
With wrong and rancorous passions rife, 
Had passed without reproach or fear, 

And now could challenge friend or foe, 
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In all that brave and bright career, 

One blot or stain or shade to show, 
Conscious no mortal tongue could speak 
A charge to flush his manly,cheek. 


With warm devotion, many a day, 
Her hand had smoothed the warrior’s way ; 
The wanted aid had always lent, 
And many a secret message sent 
To warn him of the cunning wile, 
The Briton’s wrath, the Tory’s guile ; 
And, now, his suit the warrior pays, 
Nor pays in vain—she loved to praise 
The chief and matchless partisan ; 
And from the chief to love the man 
Is but an easy step, ’tis said, 
Though silver threads, not singly now, 
About the woer’s temple spread, 
And broader showed his noble brow ; 
But still, in minstrel’s tale, is sung, 
That love, if true, is ever young, 
Nor fails, with all his purest light, 
With tenderness as warm and true, 
In winter climes to shine as bright 
As sixteen summers ever knew. 


xX.—RETIREMENT. 


Sweet is repose by labour earned, 
And safely won from perils past, 


As skies, through breaking clouds discerned, 


Are brightened by the stormy blast, 
And smile upon the gazer’s sight 
With softer blue in purer light. 
Amid his old ancestral woods, 
The forest pines, that sentries stand, 
Like marshalled giants of the land, 
To guard its solemn solitudes, 
The mansion house of Marion rose, 
With peace, and love, and honours blest, 
Of weary wars a fitting close ; 
A place of joy, a home of rest, 
A shrine of hospitality. 
Its open portal sought the eye 
Of every stranger wandering by, 
And with a welcome, sure and warm, 
Enticed his lingering step to stay, 
And won him, with a growing charm, 
To loiter joyous weeks away ; 
Around the board, of ample cheer, 
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With heart’s still young, from day to day, 
The stern old warriors revelled there, 

Alert and strong, though worn and gray, 
And talked, with never wearied ear, 

Or tongue, of battles fought and won; 
And, sometimes, with a soldier’s tear, 

They named the names of comrades gone, 
Brave hearts, but fated not to see 
Their country’s final victory. 


About the mansion broadly lay 

Green pastures for the generous steed, 
There colts securely frisk and play, 

And flocks and herds at pleasure feed ; 
With bell adorned, about the lawn, 

His lithe limbs formed almost for flight, 
A forest deer, a spotted fawn, 

Leaps gracefully—its eye of light 
Made animate; a spirits eye 
Shone never yet more radiantly. 


Broad fields and fertile swamps sustain 
Their crops of maize and golden grain ; 
Long garners, with an endless store 
Of pulse and roots are running o’er ; 
And still, to aid the mansions fare, 
Woods, floods, their various gifts prepare ; 
The bearded gobler’s ample weight, 
Fit for a festival of state; 
Blue teal and summer ducks supply 
Another faultless luxury; 
And rice-reared birds—more delicate 
A dainty, princes never ate: 
The lake, the pond, their daily dish 
And sport bestow, of various fish, 
The choicest product ofthe stream, 
Delicious trout and peerless bream. 
But chiefest of the country cheer, 
Fat haunches of the forest deer— 
Not like the herds, park-fed and tame, 
That give no taste of sylvan game— 
These range at will the distant woods, 
And browse the glades and swim the floods ; 
And, when the hunter’s horn is heard, 
And opening dogs are on the cry, 
No sport so deeply ever stirred 
The heart with joy—the hunter’s eye 
Flashes with fire, he spurs his steed 
Through bush and brake with furious speed, 
Till reached the stand, his steady aim 
And sharp shot stop the flying game. 
Brave sports, and worthy to impart 
Due vigour tothe hand and heart, 
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To train them for the bolder game 

That guards their country’s flag and fame; 
Who has not felt the joy they give, 

And loved the life the hunter’s live, 
When free as air he widely roves 

The hill, the vale, the fields and groves, 
Where nerve and eye, from every scene, 
Fatigue and toil, grow strong and keen; 
Fit, too, the sport for veterans, when 
The bolder hunting past of men— 

They want some mimic scene of strife 
To mind them of their ancient life. 


Here, prompt to de each generous deed, 

The widow aud the orphan feed, 

With ready hand and open door, 

To right the wronged, to aid the poor: 

In every plan for good to lead, 

To give desert its fitting meed. 

Truth, knowledge, virtue to sustain, 

The jars and ills of peace restrain 

With vigorous hand and steady rein, 

He lived beloved—his waning years 
Flowed softly as a river flows, 
Where green and flowery banks enclose 

A quiet stream, that gently bears 

Its tribute to the parent deep, 

And in its bosom sinks to sleep. 


TRANSLATION OF PRAYER, 


COMPOSED IN LATIN, BY MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


My Lord and my God! 
I have trusted in Thee, 
Jesus, beloved! 
Now liberate me! 
In bitterest chains, in misery’s pains, 
I long towards Thee! 
I languish and moan, I inwardly groan, 
I kneel at Thy throne; 
Adore Thee, implore Thee, to liberate me! 
Now liberate me! 


: 
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THE PRINCESS ILSE.—FROM THE GERMAN. 


There was a fearful confusion of 
seas, lakes and rivers, during the 
sin-flood—all the waters of earth 
were commingled, had climbed up 
the hills, and shot their wild waves 
over the loftiest mountain tops— 
and when the good God, pitying at 
last earth’s sorrowful plight, bade 
heaven’s bright lights to disperse 
the grey clouds, and the waters to 
separate and to return home to 
their valleys; surely no brook, no 
streamlet, would have found its old 
bed again, had not hosts of good 
angels descended to earth and 
guided them in the right path. 

As the tall peaks of the loftier 
mountains peered above the mass 
of water, the angels flew to their 
summits, and driving the waters be- 
fore them, sank slowly to the 
plains. And, as they descended 
lower and lower, they fixed again 
the course of stream and _ brook, 
_ the ocean his bounds, and 
ettered the seas, either with jagged, 
rocky chains, or with the green 
cincture of forest and moss covered 
banks. With broad wind-besoms 
and brushes of sun-rays, they bus- 
tled about the moist earth, wiped 
the mud from the grass, dried the 
water soaked leaves, and were in 
general so active as to raise a com- 
plete mist, which hung from the 
cliffs, a perfumed cloud-veil. 

Their labour, which had contin- 
ued many days, was now almost at 
an end, when it happened that a 
wearied angel sat resting on one of 
the loftiest peaks of the Alps. 
Thence he had a wide prospect, 
north and south, east and west. 
Lost in thought, he was gazing on 
the green earth, which had just 
emerged from that great sin-bath, 


so pure, so bright. so youthfully 
fresh. “How lovely it is!” he 
thought, “how brilliant in its pu- 
rity! Will it always continue thus 
spotless? Will the misery and de- 
filement, caused by sin, which have 
been washed away with so much 
water, never again return? Will 
sin never again lay its dark, heavy 
hand on the lustrous face of tie re- 
newed earth?” A sigh of sorrow 
and doubt escaped from the good 
angel’s bosom, as he turned his 
dazzled eyes from the morning sun, 
which, like a blood-red flame, was 
slowly rising above the horizon. 
He then turned a long look to the 
spot, whither the German streams 
had subsided. He saw them gliding 
on in the distance, the larger rivers 
in advance, the smaller following, 
and awhole host of satellite-streams 
and brooks bringing up the rear, as 
they hastened joyfully on. He felt 
happy in the thought that they 
were so carefully led; that, all 
doubts being solved for them, they 
were kept from confusion, and that 
there was no rivulet, however tiny 
and insignificant, which an angel 
did not accompany, bringing it back 
to the right path when it, either 
lingering or uncertain, strayed away, 
and carefully guarding it when, awk- 
wardly and heedlessly, it tumbled 
over some cliff. He saw the lusty 
Rhine, his brow encircled with a 
full crown of grapes, speeding rest- 
lessly on; and the angel thought 
he heard in the distance the shout 
of joy with which he greeted his 
beloved Moselle, as she, her hair 
also wreathed with the grape, blush- 
ingly advanced towards him. 
Further and further the waters 
receded; their roar and shouts 
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gradually dying away in the dis- 
tance; but our angel still sat alone 
on the Alpine height. Suddenly 
another sound broke upon his ear. 
It was a soft and deeply-mournful 
strain of sorrow, and a moaning 
plaint. Rising and stepping be- 
hind the crag, whence the voice 
proceeded, he discovered, wrapt in 
a white veil, a young springlet, ly- 
ing on the ground, and weeping 
bitterly. Full of compassion, he 
stooped to her, and, as he raised 
her and removed her veil, he recog- 
nized little Ilse, for whom a green 
bed, far off in the valley of the 
Harz mountains, had been pre- 
pared. “My poor child,” said the 
angel, “ hast thou been left all alone 
on this rough, bleak mountain, 
while all thy companions are gone ! 
Did no one remember to take thee 
too?” Little Ilse gave an indignant 
toss of her head, and answered pet- 
tishly, “no, indeed, I haven’t been for- 
gotten.” Theold Weser waited long 
enough, beckoning and calling to me 
tocome, and the Ecker, and the Ock- 
er, wanted to take me by force, but 
I would not go with them—no, not 
if I should die here. Shall I stoop 
to the valleys? flow, like a common 
stream, through the plains, doing 
menial service? supplying water 
for sheep or oxen, and washing 
their filthy feet? I, the Princess 
Ilse! Can you not see that I am 
of the noblest race? A ray of 
light is my father; the crystal at- 
mosphere my mother ; my brother 
is the diamond; and the dew- -pearls 
on her bed of roses is my loved lit- 
tle sister. The waves of the deluge 
have borne me aloft, I have played 
around the snow-capped peaks of 
the most ancient mountains, and 
the first sun-ray that burst through 
the cloud covered my dress with 
sparkling jewels.” I am a princess 
of the purest water, and really can- 
not return to the valley. There- 
fore, I hid myself, and pretended to 


be asleep, and thus that old woman, 
the Weser, with the stupid little 
streams that knew no better than 
to rush into her arms, was obliged 
to go, grumbling, without me.” 
The angel shook his head sadly 
at the long speech of the little Ilse, 
and gazed earnestly and scrutini- 
zingly into her ashy-pale face. He 
looked long and steadily in her blue, 
frank, child-like eyes, now quick- 
flashing with rage, and seeing dark 
spots floating in their clear depths, 
he recognized that in little Llse’s 
head an evil guest was playing his 
owngame. Yes,the demon, Pride, 
had taken up his abode there, had 
driven thence all good thoughts, 
and was now, from one of the eyes 
of poor little Ilsey, giving taunting 
looks to the good angel. This 


, haughty devil had often before 


turned the head of many a foolish 
child, even though not quite a prin- 
cess of the purest water; and the 
compassionate angel knowing,there- 
fore, the danger of the little spring- 
let, sought to save her at all haz- 
ards, 

To his deep, contemplative eyes, 
Princess Ilse seemed but a naughty 
child, and, therefore, he did not ad- 
dress her as “your highness,” or 
“your transparency,” but simply as 
“dear Ilse.” “ Dear Ilse,” he said, 
“if thou hast remained here of th 
own free will and holdest it alto- 
gether unworthy of thee to return 
with the rest of the waters to the 
plain, thou surely should’st be hap- 
py, and I cannot at all understand 
why thou weepest, and bemoanest 
thyself as thou dost.” 

“Ah!” replied the Ilse-child, 
“when the waters were all gone, 
the Storm-wind came to sweep the 
mountains, and became furious when 
he saw me—he scolded me, and ra- 
ted me, and foamed against me, 
and shook me, and wanted to hurl 
me from this precipice down into 
that deep, black abyss, where no 
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ray of light ever penetrates. I 
begged, and I plead, and I wept, 
and [ clung trembling to the rocky 
crag, until I was, at length, fortunate 
enough to escape his grasp, and to 
conceal myself in this crevice.” 

“But thou wilt not be always so 
fortunate,” said the angel; “the 
Storm-wind holds a stern rule here, 
and sweeps very thoroughly. Thus, 
thou seest, dear Ilse, it is very fool- 
ish for thee to remain here alone ; 
it is better cheerfully to follow me. 
I will carry you back to the kind 
old Weser, and to’ thy young com- 
panions.” 

“For heaven’s sake, no!” cried 
little Ilse. “I will remain here. I 
am a princess.” 

“Tlse,” said the angel, with his 
mild, soft voice, “dear little Ilse, 1 
only wish to do thee good. Do not 
turn from me, but be a good child. 
Seest thou that white morning- 
cloud, floating yonder in the blue 
firmament? I will call it, and then 
we'll both get on it—thou recline on 
its soft cushion, and I beside thee, 
and it will thus quickly waft us to 
the still and quiet vales where flow 
thy fellows. There shalt thou lie 
in thy green bed, and I will remain 
by thy side, whispering many a 
bright dream, and telling many a 
beauteous tale.” 

Princess Ilse, however, was in- 
corrigibly stubborn, and exclaimed 
only the more obstinately and fierce- 
ly: “no! no! I will not go down, 
I will not return!” and as the an- 
gel approached, and sought to take 
her gently in his arms, she struck 
at him, and squirted water in his 
eye. 

Sadly the angel sat on the ground, 
and princess Hard-head crept again 
into her rock-crevice, rejoiced that 
she had displayed so much charac- 
ter, and gave the angel, who once 
again endeavoured to persuade her 
to go with him, only short and posi- 
tive answers, 


The Princess Ilse. 
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When the good angel perceived 
that despite his love, he had lost all 
influence with the little Ilse, and 
that the evil spirit had entire pos- 
session of her mind, he turned, with 
a sigh, from the lost child and re- 
joined his companions, who were 
still hard at work in the plains be- 
low. 

Princess Ilse, on her part, finding 
herself again alone on the Alps, re- 
solved to enjoy her highness to the 
utmost. Emerging from her crev- 
ice, she took a seat on a projecting 
rock, spread her perfumed drapery 
in deep folds around her, and then 
waited, expecting the other moun- 
tains to do her homage, and the 
clouds to stoop and kiss her gar- 
ments. Nothing of the sort, however, 
happened, though her little highness 
did assume an imposing look, till, 
tired of sitting so long, and very 
wearied, she sighed: “with a little 
ennut I should have been well con- 
tent; that is only what one of my 
rank must expect—but even a prin- 
cess is hardly called upon to endure 
such a horrible amount. And as 
the evening drew nigh, and the sun 
had retired, and the roar of the on- 
hurrying Storm-wind was heard in 
the distance, our poor little spring- 
let began again to weep hot tears 
of terror; and, despite the con- 
sciousness of her own bravery, and 
her joy at having refused to follow 
the angel, still her self-satisfaction 
could not allay her fear of the 
Storm-wind. 

It grew darker and darker. Op- 
pressive, stifling vapours rose feém 
theabyss; dull, heavy thunder rolled 
rattling along the depths below, 
and little Ilse thought she would 
die of her unspeakable terror; ber 
breath seemed stopped by the hot, 
sultry atmosphere which surrounded 
her. Suddenly a sickly, lurid ray 
of light flared through the dark- 
ness, and the trembling springlet 
saw, standing before her, a huge, 
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derk man, wrapt in a red mantle. 
Making a deep obeisance, he began : 
“Most gracious princess.” This 
was sweet music to little Ilse, and 
repressing her fear of the strange, 
uncouth figure, she lent a ready ear 
to his seducing words, 

The dark man said he had been 
near her, had overheard her con- 
versation with the angel, and was 
rejoiced that she had treated him 
so curtly. He could not understand 
how any one could wish to reduce 
to the common level, and to bury 
ina gloomy valley,so much grace 
and so many charms—in one word, 
a princess who was the wonder and 
admiration of all. He spoke of the 
brilliant future which awaited her, 
if she would only allow him to be 
her slave; told her of his almost 
fairy country seat, on one of the 
loftiest and most beautiful moun- 


, tains in Germany—thither would 


he fain take her, and there surround 
her with the brilliant court, and 
with the luxury and the magnifi- 
cence which befitted her exalted 
station. Amid pleasures and joys 
should she sit, enthroned above all 
earth’s waters, creat and small. 
Little Ilse’s heart beat quick in 
joyous anticipation of the fulfilment 
of these bright promises. And 
when the dark man drew from un- 
der his mantle a large, golden vase, 
its richly worked pedestal studded 
with glittering jewels, placed it be- 
fore her, and solicited the most love- 
ly of princesses to take her seat in 
it, so that he might bear her to his 
beautiful Brocken, where countless 
servants were already preparing 
jovial feasts for her; our little High- 
ness completely lost her head and 
all power of thought. In gleesome 
haste she sprang into the golden 
vase, so that her waters splashed 
high in the air, and so that a couple 
of drops fell on the dark man’s 
hand, where they evaporated with 
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a hiss, while a burning pain shot 
through little [lse’s limbs. 
Frightened, the poor child seized 
the rim of the vase, as if to leap 
out, and glanced timidly in the 
man’s face. He only laughed at 
her, seized the vase with his pow- 
erful hand, drove the Storm-wind 
ahead of him, so that little Ilse 
might not fear being overtaken by 
him, and sped like an arrow through 
mid-air. And our little spring- 
let, quickly forgetting her pain, re- 
mained quiet, and made no more 
resistance, never dreaming that 
when she stept into that glistening 
barge, she had abaudoned herself to 
the devil. It did frighten her a 
little, “tis true, to be whizzing thus 
through the dark night, and when, 
from the rapid motion, the vase 


-reeled to and fro, little Ilse trem- 


bled, crouched close to the glitter- 
ing bottom, and drawing her robe 
tightly around her, took good care 
to lose no more drops—she knew 
now how painful that was. 

The clouds were breaking, and 
the moon slowly rising, when they 
reached the Brocken. Wild shouts, 
yells and shrieks greeted them; a 
motley throng of uncouth figures 
mingled strangely together. The 
Brocken’s lord, however, command- 
ed silence, placed the vase with lit- 
tle Ilse on a broad, high rock, as on 
a throne, and bade his rollicksome 
vassals to form a circle and do hom- 
age to the Princess of Waters. 

It was an intoxicating moment 
for little Ilse. She thought she had 
at last found her proper sphere. 
Proudly drawing herself up, she 
rose a graceful water-ray, and gra- 
ciously bowed to all around Half 
blushing, she sank her head, as a 
loud “Ah!” of admiration ran 
through the circle. It was no time, 
however, for the Ilse-child, with the 
demon Pride still in her heart, to 
feel humility. Sweetly ravishing 
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music rose in voluptuous strains, 
and the enchanted princess danced 
and sported in her brightly polished 
vase; and raising and sinking her 
curly heac, she made her transpa- 
rent pearl drops ring against the 
golden basin, The kind-hearted 
old bachelor, Full Moon, who is not 
over critic al, but sheds his light on 
all, good and evil, could not but 
place on the vain child’s brow a 
crown, brilliant with glittering sil- 
ver stars and his broad old mouth 
became wwice as broad with pleas- 
ure, when she nodded him her smi- 
ling thanks. 

Not every eye in the devil’s 
court, however, regarded the dane- 
ing little Ilse with admiration 
and wonder; many a vain young 
witch, thinking herself the most 
beautiful and charming princess, 
saw with bitter envy, another thus 
féted. Two of these rude young 
hags, going up to the vase, began 
scoffing and mocking the little 
princess to her very face. That 
thing there,” said one, “twists and 
flaunts about, and puts on all sorts 
of airs, and is yet so lank and lean 
that one might blow it away. I 
would like to know how the pale 
beauty will succeed, when she dan- 


ces with the Storm-wind, and is 
whirled round by him as we are 


” 


accustomed to be?” “ But poorly,” 
replied the other, contemptuously 
shrugging her shoulders, “and to 
ride on the broom, she'll never in 
her life learn. But don’t you hear 
the drums and cymbals? We'll 
dance a jolly dance, and stamp on 
the earth till we make a fine slough 
for the bright chit to live in. Then 
we'll see what will become of her 
beauty, and then must this Prin- 
cess Boiling-water become our obe- 
dient slave.” 

These angry words of the weird 
sisters, which she distinctly heard, 
deprived little Ilse of all wish to 
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dance. She sat down quietly in the 
bottom of the vase, and although she 
saw all the wild forms hastening to 
the other side of the mountain and 
arranging themselves for the dance, 
she only pondered over the mean- 
ing of the wicked witches. The 
taunt about the Storm-wind had 
greatly troubled her; but what 
caused her the chief uneasiness was 
that “slough,” and that “ Princess 
Boiling-water.” Princess Boiling- 
water she had never yet been called: : 
and she, who was born to rule, 
could surely.never be the servant 
of hags. esolved to ask the 
Brocken’s ord, who was just ap- 
proaching, for an explanation ; but, 
before she could arrange her words, 
he was beside her, and tapping her 
with his finger, made Ilse tremble 
with pain. The devil only laughed 
again, and said: “The night is 
rather cool, most gracious princess ; 
and not only are you already chil. 
led, but you will freeze if you re- 
main in this shallow vase. I have 
ordered a warm bed prepared for 
you by the fire yonder, where you 
may sleep comfortably and keep 
warm. If you will turn your ra- 
diant little head yonder, you will 
see my mistress-in-chief of the 
court-kitchen, busy stirring the fire, 
and throwing pretty playthings in 
your bed, so that time shall not 
hang heavily on your hands. Come, 
let me carry you there.” 

Little Ilse looked where he point- 
ed, and saw a deep brazen caldron 
hanging over a bright fire, which 
flared up with a flickering blaze 
from the earth. The old woman, 
however, who was standing near, 
looked so disgusting and repulsive, 
and the playthings she threw into 
the caldron were so extraordinary, 
that little Ilse, who was already 
somewhat suspicious, declined being 
just then carried there, saying she 
would rather watch the dance yet 
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awhile; that the chilliness didn’t 
annoy her; that she sat here in 
her golden vase as pleasantly as 
in a balcony; was quite far enough 
not to be disturbed by the dust, and 
could still see everything, and amuse 
herself very well. The devil replied, 
he wouldn’t interrupt her pleasure, 
but would return in an hour; 
and with that he crossed over to 
the dancers. 

The pleasure, in our princess’ 
opinion, had become but small, as 
she was compelled to sit all alone, 
looking now at the wild, loathsome 
group of dancers, arfd now at the 
fire and the caldron, into which she 
now distinctly saw the aged hag 
throw the most offensive animals: 
spiders, and slimy toads, and snakes, 
and lizards, and bats, which she 
caught flying around the fire, and, 
after cutting their wings, threw in 
with savage glee. 

An utter abhorrence of the hellish 
crew, among whom she had fallen, 
seized little Ilse; and, as it occurred 
to her that she would be put into 
the caldron to warm herself, she 
understood what the witches meant 
when they scoffed at her as the 
Princess Boiling-water. In deep 
agony she clasped her white little 
hands, seized her veil, and held it 
to her mouth to repress the an- 
guished cry which rose from her 
inmost soul. “Oh!” she sighed, 
“if I had only followed the angel ! 
He, at least, would have been kind 
to me!” 

As she glanced around in despair, 
and perceived that she was quite 
deserted and alone on her side of 
the mountain, the witches and dev- 
ils either dancing on the other side, 
or crouching around the fire; the 
idea of flight suddenly occurred to 
her. “Away! away!” she whis- 
pered, “‘no matter whence.” Quick 
as thought, she rose, climbed over 
the rim of the vase, and then, with 


her snowy little legs and transpa- 
rent drapery hanging over it, but 
still holding on toit with her hands, 
she gave one timid glance to see if 
she was observed. No one, how- 
ever, noticed the little princess, save 
the good old moon, who smiled to 
her. To him, however, she turned 
her weeping, child-like, prayerful 
eyes, and placed her finger on her 
lips, so that he surely would not 
have the heart to betray her, even 
if he should be asked about her. 

Little Ilse, finding herself, as said, 
altogether unnoticed, let go the 
rim of the vase, and tried to slip 
down noiselessly. But the vase 
was very high, and the granite 
block, on which it stood, still high- 
er; and so, though she was very 
careful, there was still a splash as 
she touched the ground. Fright- 
ened at this, she crept trembling 
undertwo large stones. Her crown 
of stars she had modestly taken off 
and left in the vase. Her stay at 
court had afforded her but little 
pleasure, and her object now was, 
not to play the princess, but to es- 
cape quietly and unseen. 

Terrified, the little springlet clung 
closely to the stones, and begged 
them to protect her. And the old 
stones, which had never before felt 
such young, warm, throbbing life 
on their bosoms, were greatly 
moved, and pressed themselves so 
closely together, that no eye, not 
even that of the Moon, could catch 
aglimpse of her. Then they showed 
her a little hole in the ground, into 
which she squeezed herself. Then 
she found in the soft earth-cushion, 
which covered the mountain’s stony 
ribs on this side, a long furrow, 
which, perhaps, some wood-rat had 
burrowed. Groping about in the 
dark, little Ilse found that it led 
down hill, and glided a good way 
down the mountain, when her path 
became suddenly broader and more 
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uneven—it seemed to run between 
loose, rolling stones. Some of these, 
detached by her steps, rolled down 
before her. Still, she glided on in 
the darkness of night, pressing over 
stones and all, even though, every 
now and then, a strong, cold draught 
of wind would strike her. And 
when the path, after suddenly sink- 
ing more rapidly and abruptly, dis- 
appeared altogether, she came from 
under the stones, and looking up to 
the clear, frosty heavens, saw a few 
stars there still, which, with their 
dull, pale light, disclosed to her 
nothing but a wild confusion of 
stones, large and small, among 
which no way was to be seen. Just 
then there rose again upon her ear 
the wild music, the shrieks and the 
hoarse whistling, of the dancing 
witches of the Brockenberg: and 
little Ilse, who had paused for a 
moment, not knowing whither to 
direct her steps, frightened by these 
sounds, plunged over the rocks in 
breathless haste. She cared not if 
she dashed against the hard cliffs, 
bruised her head and tore her dress. 
“Away! away!” she only whis- 
pered, “ where the Brocken Prince 
and his uncouth hosts cannot find 
me.” 

The breaking dawn caused her 
great anxiety. “ The Night,” she 
thought, “is quiet, and will not be- 
tray me; but this gossipy Day, it 
will be sure to tell where I have 
gone.” And stooping down, she 
ran, crouching, behind the stones, 
only rising now and then to inhale 
the morning air. 

Between high, wooded mountain 
ridges, there sank a deep, dark 
green ravine, leading gradually to 
the valley below, and into this little 
Ilse had blindly tumbled. Countless 
rocks, crumbled from the mountain 
side, were strewn along the bottom; 
and, rolled the one on the other 
encircled by pine roots and covered 
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with moss, they presented a very 
gloomy and imposing appearance, 
and seemed by no means inclined 
to move out of the path of the 
streamlet, which had so thought- 
lessly leapt among them. But the 
Lord God, taking pity upon poor 
little Ilse, as she fled, terrified, over 
the stones, allowed the forest to 
open to her his green doors, and to 
take her in charge. The forest is 
a holy cloister for wandering child- 
ren who, in the world at large, have 
done or thought evil. None of the 
evil spirits which possess the young 
can endure the peaceful wood-sab- 
bath —the demon Pride, least of 
all. How, too, could they exist in 
the presence of the solemn majesty 
of the forest king, the pine, who af- 
fects nothing, on account of the 
strength and excellence which God 
has given him, but who, his lofty 
head immoveably looking towards 
heaven, remains firm and unshaken 
on the spot God has assigned unto 
him, even when the storm rages 
around him, and rather dies broken 
than yield to its temptation—truly 
aking “ by the grace of God.” 
The Ilse-child did not yet know 
all this, but thinking the pine roots 
only made ugly faces at her, she 
sprang timidly over them, and hur- 
ried deeper and deeper into the 
wood. That the demon, Pride, had 
abandoned her, when, flying from 
the devil and his witches, she rushed 
down the Brocken, and that he had 
been driven away by her tears of sor- 
row and repentance; this little Ilse 
knew no more than that he had once 
held possession of her in her days of 
frivolity ; but still, she felt freer and 
safer in the green forest shade, be- 
hind the golden trellis, which the 
obliquely falling sun-rays had spread 
over the turf. The further she was 
from the Brocken, the more at 
home and the bolder she felt. 
The pine, she thought, did not turn 
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any more such dark and reproving 
looks upon her as at first ; soon, 
too, the staid and venerable oaks, 
to protect her, stretched their broad 
arms over her; whilethe gay, bright 
beech, pressing between the sombre 
pines, nodded smilingly to her, and 
then catching the sun’s rays, would 
throw them, like golden arrows, at 
her. Little Ilse, who, like a true 
child, had quickly forgotten her 
troubles, flowed joyously, plashing 
on among tLem; and when in their 
happy games a sun’s ray was thrown 
toher, she would catch it, and either 
bear it triumphantly aloft, or would 
pin her veil with it, and then, as 
she leapt forward, would throw it 
jestingly among the flowers and the 
grasses,which stood by the way-side, 
gazing curiously at her. She was 
again a happy, thoughtless child, 
and the green wood also rejoiced in 
the little fugitive, to whom he gave 
shelter and protection. It is true 
that for the stones, large and small, 
which, wrapt in their soft moss- 
cloaks, lay dreaming on the ground, 
all contemplation was at an end, 
since little Ilse began dancing and 
bubbling over them ; but still they 
were her fast friends. When some 
thick, heavy fellow would get in 
her way, so that she could not pass, 
she would first stroke the rough 
cheeks of the hoary stone with her 
soft hands,and murmur some gen- 
tle prayer in his ear. But if she 
found all this of no avail, she would 
get angry, stamp her little feet im- 
patiently, and rush with so much 
force against the old recusant, as to 
make him totter. Then, if there 
was the slightest crevice, she would 
rush in with all her might and 
main, burst the sluggish stone apart, 
and shoot wildly and impetuously 
through the fissure. When the 
ravine became steep and _precipi- 
tous, it was charming to see how 
gracefully our little princess bound- 


ed gurgling from cliff to cliff. At 
such times she would put on a soft, 
white foam-cap; and when one was 
either torn or mashed by some jut- 
ting crag, she always had another 
at hand, white as the Alpine snow, 
freshly ruffled. 

Upon many a sunny cliff of the 
mountain, where the grass and 
moss grew softest and most luxu- 
riantly, the trees stood far apart, 
making place for their little ones, 
who were there in troops, grow- 
ing and learning to be trees.— 
Here sat many young pine-children, 
having spread their stiff, green garb, 
like cushions, on the grass around 
them, shaking their heads wisely, 
and wondering if little Ilse would 
never become tired of running and 
leaping. The very youngest of the 
springlets, however— even those 
which had as yet barely learnt to 
creep—were not so apprehensive as 
the pine-children; but when they 
heard little Ilse whispering her 
sweet songs, would glide secretly 
and drop by drop, out of the rocky 
crevices, and through the surround- 
ing moss, ever approaching nearer 
and nearer to her. And little Ilse, 
when she heard their gentle ripple, 
and saw them coming, would beck- 
on to them and urge them to hasten 
forward. But oftentimes would the 
tiny springlets stop from fear, when 
they saw the princess splashing 
over the stones so far beneath, not 
venturing to make such a leap, and 
yet seeing no other path. Then 
would Ilse call to them, luringly, 
with her clear, ringing voice, and 
to encourage them would roll up to 
them stones thickly covered with 
moss to step down upon. Thus 
aided, the little springlets taking 
heart again, would clamber down, 
and spring quite bravely from green 
stone to green stone. And little 
Ilse was always ready to catch them, 
no matter how awkwardly they 
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plumped into her arms ; and, taking 
them by the hand, would say, 
“come, now you shall flow along 
with me. Watch, and do as I do; 
leap when I leap. Don’t be afraid, 
I'll hold you and not let you fall.” 
And the little streamlets would do 


Sonnet.— Lines. 
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as they were bidden, and supported 
by Ilse, would spring unhurt over 
huge rocks. In fact, they soon 
learnt to flow and leap so well, that 
when they, too, had on their foam- 
caps, one could not tell them from 
the graceful Ilse, herself. 


(To be Continued.) \ 


A CHOIR OF BARDS. 
Rolling in floods of hexameters glorious, 
Swell the deep billows of Homer’s great song— 
Stately, high-crested, terrific, laborious, 
Eschylus leads the tragedian throng— 
*Mid’st even Attic perfection notorious, 
Sophocles comes crown’d the Graces among— 
Spruce and loquacious, by no means uxorious, 
Euripides comes with wise saws on his tongue— 
Bursting in lyrical measure uprorious, 
Comes Aristophanes, laughing along— 
Singing in strains like the gusts of great Boreas 
To music attun’d, Pindar rideth on song. 
Can the world find a choir so matchless and bright, 
Except ’midst the bards of The Volume of Light ? 
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Sweet face! that risest in the night, 
The blessing of my dream, 

More fair than life, and stilly bright 
As moonlit forest stream, 


Be with me yet! I may not claim 
The light of living eyes ; 

But thou be near! Sustain mine aim 
And aid my hope to rise. 
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NO. 


From the death of Molmutius 
to the, invasion of Julius Cesar, a 
period of less than four hundred 
years, little is known concerning 
the Britons. The laws which gov- 
erned them for the most part re- 
mained unchanged until the arrival 
of the Saxons; the Romans, while 
they were in the island, did not 
interfere to alter the social condi- 
tion of any of the inhabitants; du- 
ing all that time, the relations of 
master and slave were preserved 
without innovation; and it will be 
sufficient to say that the institution 
of domestic slavery subsisted among 
the Britons, with the qualifications 
and peculiarities we have describ- 
ed, from time immemorial until 
the arrival of the Saxons. It is not 
within our design to detail the in- 
cidents of the struggle which was 
for some time carried on by the 
natives against their ruthless con- 
querors. It is enough that they 
were finally overcome, and, with 
the exception of a remnant who 
fled to the mountain fastnesses of 
Wales, and there maintained their 
independence for centuries, were 
themselves for the most part re- 
duced to a servitude no less severe 
than that of their own slaves. Their 
mournful fate is forcibly depicted 
by the master-hand of Spenser— 
“Then woe, and woe, and everlasting 

woe, 
Be to that 
born 
To live in thraldom of his father’s foe; 
The world’s reproach; the cruell vic- 
tor’s scorne; 


Banisht from princely bower to wasteful 
wood; 


Briton babe that shall be 


* Faerie Queene Book 3d, Canto 3d. 
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Oh! who shall help me to lament and 
mourn 

The royall seed,—the antique Trojan 
blood— 

Whose empire longer here than any 
ever stood.’* 


Among the new possessors 0‘ 
this island, slavery was always pre- 
served. Themselves accustomed to 
the institution and finding a large 
number of the inhabitants already 
in bondage, they did not hesitate 
to enslave the conquered Britons, 
and they held them in slavery un- 
til they were, in their turn, enslaved 
by the Normans. The charac- 
teristics of the institution under the 
Saxon regime are better known 
than under their predecessors in 
the possession of the island. Their 
social regulations however, are not 
always clearly defined, and not a 
little discussion has arisen concern- 
ing some of these institutions. The 
antiquarian authors, however differ- 
ing in regard to the question of the 
existence of feudal tenures among 
the Saxons, agree in admitting that 
slavery was maintained universally 
and without intermission through- 
out the whole of their domination. 

The Saxon people were divided 
into two great classes—freemen 
and slaves. Among the slaves, who 
were by far the most numerous 
body, there was no material dis- 
tinction, but the freemen were sub- 
divided into nobles and commons, 
or, as they were called, Thanes and 
Ceorles. The nobles consisted of 
two sorts, the King’s Thanes and 
the lower Thanes, the distinction 
seeming to consist mainly in the 
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extent of their possessions. They 
held nearly all the lands of the 
Kingdom, their title being derived 
by charter from the King himself. 
The Ceorles, on the other hand, 
held their lands, which were called 
Folecland, at the will of the Thanes, 
and were, in fact, but a few- degrees 
removed from slavery. The nobles, 
whose lands were held by charter 
from the King, and were therefore 
valled Bocland, divided their pos- 
sessions into Inland and Outland. 
The former consisted of the lands 
immediately surrounding the resi- 
dence of the lord which he retained 
under his own supervision, and 
which for the most part was culti- 
ted by his slaves; the latter was in- 
trusted, upon an agreement for 
rent in kind which was always ver- 
bal, to the cultivation of the Ceor- 
les. As they were liable to be dis- 
possessed at any time by their lords 
and were allowed for their Jabor 
little more than a sustenance, it is 
obvious their condition was little 
better than that of the slaves. * 

Nevertheless, though many have 
confounded these freemen who were 
not free-holders with the slaves, 
the distinction was, if not very 
marked, at least well preserved. 
Although they frequently became 
servants they were still carefully 
distinguished from the slaves. Their 
condition is thus described by Mr. 
Turner: 

“Tn talking of the Anglo-Saxon free- 
men we must not let our minds expati- 
ate on an ideal character we have in- 
vested with charms almost magical. No 
Utopian State is about to appear when 
we describe the Anglo-Saxon freeman. 
A freeman among our ancestors was 
not that dignified independent being 
‘lord of the lion heart and eagle eye.’ 
which the poets fancy under this appel- 
lation; he was rather an “Anglo-Saxon 
who was not aslave. He was freed 
from the oppression of arbitrary bond- 


Tenures, Chap. 5th and 6th. 
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age; he was often a servant, but he 
had the liberty to quit the service of one 
lord and serve another. His state of 
freedom had great benefits and some in- 
conveniencies. A slave being the prop- 
erty of another, his master was respon- 
sible for his delinquencies; but a free- 
man, not having a lord to pay for him, 
was obliged to be under perpetual bail 
or sureties, who engaged to produce 
him whenever he should be accused, 
and being of more personal considera- 
tion in society his mulcts were propor- 
tionally greater.” 

It is also said by Selden that 
they were allowed to vote and con- 
sequently, by representation to have 
a voice in the legislature. How 
far this right practically benefitted 
them it would be difficult to deter- 
mine, but it probably constituted 
the chief difference between them 
and the slaves, 

Slight as was the discrimination 
between such a state and the ser- 
vile condition, it is not surprising 
that many freemen actually be- 
same slaves, sometimes involuntar- 
ily and sometimes even from choice. 
It was a common penalty for crime 
to make a slave of the offender— 
Sabbath-breaking was so punished, 
and it was alwaysallowable for any 
freeman voluntarily to surrender 
himself to bondage. The practical 
benefits of his higher rank were of- 
ten of no appreciable value to the 
Saxon freeman, and it is not im- 
probable that many of the ceorles, 
or paganie, as they were sometimes 
called, would of their own accord, 
prefer the secure, though humble 
condition of the slave to their own 
precarious and profitless dignity. 

It is true, however, that the 
change was not ordinarily a tempt- 
ing one. No amount of degrada- 
tion and suffering could have added 
much to the horrors of Saxon slay- 
ery. The bondmen comprised by 
far the greater portion of the inhab- 





* Reeves’ History of the English Law, Vol.I p.6. Spelman on Feuds and 
Dalrymple on Feudal Property. 


+ History of the Anglo-Saxons, by Sharon Turner, Vol. 3d, Chap. 9th. 
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itants of the island. Mr. Turner 
estimates the Anglo-Saxon popula- 
tion, at a period shortly before the 
Norman conquest, at something 
over two millions, and proceeds to 
say—* There can be no doubt that 
nearly three-fourths of this popu- 
lation were in a state of slavery.” 
This class constituted the laborers 
of the State—the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. They culti- 
vated the soil, kept their market 
herds, and performed all the ser- 
vile labor of whatever nature, which 
their owners required of them.— 
Their masters preserved and exer- 
cised over them almost absolute 
power. Selden speaks of them 
thus: 


“The most inferior class of all were 
those who were anciently called Lazzi 
orslaves ; these were the dregs of the 
people and wholly at the will of their 
lords, to do any service and undergo 
any punishment. And yet the magnan- 
imity of the Saxons was such as they 
abhorred tyranny, and it was rarely 
used among them by beating, torture, 
imprisonment or other hard usage to 
compel them to serve ; they would rath- 
er fill them as enemies. And this 
wrought reverence in these men to- 
ward their lords, and maintained a kind 
of generosity in their minds that they 
did many brave exploits and many times 
not only purchased their own freedom, 
but brought strength and honor to the 
Kingdom. And though the insolency 
ofthe Danes much quelled this Saxon 
nobleness, yet was it revived again by 
the Confessor’s laws, which ordained 
that the lords should so demean them- 
selves toward their men that they neith- 
er incur guilt toward God, nor offence 
against the King, or, which is all one, 
to treat them as God’s people and the 
King’s subjects.”* 


This passage from Selden, while 
it does not disguise the abjectness 
of the Saxon servitude, furnishes 
an impressive exposition of the en- 
tire helplessness of the slave. That 
ferocity which chose to kill rather 
than to beat, might indeed work 
reverence in its defenceless object, 
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but it will probably be regarded as 
an indifferent proof of magnanim- 
ity, and must be considered as 
evincing far less humanity than the 
more ordinary discipline of the 
whip. Although it is certain the 
master possessed, to some extent, 
the right to take the life of his 
slave, it is but charitable to sup- 
pose, and indeed most probable, 
that it was but seldom exercised, 
and we are justified by other auth- 
orities in presuming that the some- 
what equivocal eulogy of the mas- 
ter indulged in by Selden, is in 
pointof fact untrue. The condition 
of the slave is perhaps more truly 
delineated in the following passage 
from Reeves’ History of the Eng- 
lish law ‘+ 


“The next order of people, and a 
very numerous body they were, was 
that of the slaves or villeins; a lower 
kind of ceorles, who being part of the 
property of their lords were incapable 
of any themselves. These are the per- 
sons who are described by Sir William 
Temple as a sort of people who were in 
a condition of down-right servitude, 
used and employed in the most servile 
works, and belonging, they, their child- 
ren and effects, to the lord of the soil, 
like the rest of the stock on it. How- 
ever, the power of the lords over their 
slaves was not absolute. If the owner 
beat out aslave’s eye or tooth, the slave 
recovered his liberty; if he killed him he 
paid a fine to the King.” 

But that the owners were accus- 
tomed to beat their slaves is ex- 
pressly asserted by Mr. Turner, 
“They were,” says he, “allowed to 
be put into bonds and to be whip- 
ped. They might be branded, and 
on one occasion they are spoken of 
as if actually yoked.” The char- 
acter of the Anglo-Saxons, origin- 
ally pirates and free-booters by pro- 
fession, is known to have been em- 
inently ferocions. They never spar- 
ed a fgg because he was disarmed, 
and it is not to be supposed that 
the dependent and defenceless con- 


* Discourse on the Government of England. London 1689. + Vol. 1. pp. 5. 6. 
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dition of their slaves would be like- 
ly to mitigate their cruelty. Rough 
and uncultivated, almost entirely 
unlettered, taught by their religion 
to aspire toa Heaven, where they 
should quaff from human skulls, 
copicus draughts of blood, without 
any of the humanizing influences of 
civilization to meliorate their na- 
tive savageness, they were prob- 
ably as hard and rigid task-masters 
as ever lived on earth, and the es- 
tate of their slaves must have been 
worse than an Egyptian bondage. 
A few extracts from the meagre 
records which remain of the An- 
glo-Saxon laws, will suffice to show 
the estimation in which they were 
held. By a law of King Ethelbert 
it was provided, that if any one 
beat the slave of another he should 
be fined six shillings. If he put out 
his eye or lamed him, he was to 
pay his whole value to his owner ; 
and the same, and it seemed no 
greater, punishment was inflicted 
by a subsequent law of King 
Wihtracdus for killing him. Ifa 
slave violated a fast day he was to 
be fined six shillings, or to be whip- 
ped, and the like punishment was 
affixed to the crime of sacrificing 
todevils. A thievish slave, it seems, 
was to be sold beyond sea. The 
consideration in which he was held 
by the law may be learned from 
one of the laws of King Alfred of 
which we give a translation: “ If 
any one beat his male or female 
slave, and he or she does not die on 
the same day, but lives two or three 
days, the master shall not be pros- 
ecuted as in other cases, because the 
slave was his money. But if he 
die on the same day the blame 
shall remain with him” * 

Because a pecuniary fine was 
sometimes inflicted upon slaves, 
Mr. Turner infers that they were 
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allowed to accumulate some prop- 
erty of theirown. It would seem, 
however, that Sir Henry Spelman 
construed these laws as applying to 
the predial slaves only. According 
to him there were, among the Sax- 
ons, two sorts of slaves, personal 
and predial. The former, he says, 
belonged, themselves and their 
families, absolutely to their master 
and were incapable of acquiring 
anything. They were aitached to 
the persons of their lords, while 
the predial slaves belonged to the 
land on which they lived, the dis- 
tinction being apparently much the 
same as between villeins regardant 
and villeins in gross under the Nor- 
mans. These predial slaves were al- 
lowed to acquire personal property, 
which they held at the will of their 
lords. Noticing the alternative pen- 
alties of fines and whipping some- 
times imposed by law on the offences 
of slaves, Spelman explains the ap- 
parent inconsistency by understand- 
ing the separate penalties to attach 
to the different kinds of slaves.+ 
Mr. Turner does not seem to be 
aware of any such distinction, 
though some passages in his own 
work appear to corroborate it. We 
have, indeed, no direct authority on 
the point except Spelman, but the 
high credit of that author, together 
with the corroborating circum- 
stance, that the distinction is cer- 
tainly known to have been marked 
soon after the conquest, might justify 
the belief that the Saxon slaves 
were divided into two classes. 
Certain it is, however, that they 
were not unfrequently sold separate- 
ly from the land, and it seems ex- 
ported from the island. From time 
immemorial, Britain furnished slaves 
to other countries, and it is difficult 
to determine exactly when they 
ceased to be an article of commerce. 


t Spelman’s Glossary, in verbo Servus. 
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William the Conqueror prohibited 
their extradition by law, and it 
seems that a similar law, at least in 
favor of christian slaves, had been 
previously enacted by Edward, the 
Confessor. Every reader is familiar 
with the famous anecdote related of 
Pope Gregory’s meeting some young 
Angles who were exposed to sale in 
the slave-marts at Rome; and nu- 
merous authorities, historical and 
legal, might be cited to prove that 
Britain had, for centuries, exported 
slaves to the European continent, 
though, from the smallness of her 
territory and population, it must be 
presumed not in very great num- 
bers. An authority quoted in the 
History of the Anglo-Saxons,* re- 
Jates that the inhabitants of “a 
sea-port town called Bristol” were 
cured by Wulfstan of a “most odi- 
ous and inveterate custom,” derived, 
it seems, from their ancestors, of 
buying slaves in England and ex- 
porting them to Ireland for the 
sake of gain; and if the account 
given of the method they adopted 
to enhance the value of their fe- 
male slaves, be true, the hero of 
Steele’s story of Inkle and Yarico 
should have been a native of Bris- 
tol. “You might have seen,” says 
the authority quoted by Mr. Turn- 
er, “long lines of persons of both 
sexes and the greatest beauty tied 
together with ropes and daily ex- 
posed to sale; nor were these men 
ashamed, Oh! horrid wickedness! 
to give up their own children into 
slavery.” It hardly seems proba- 
ble that Ireland would have been a 
favorable market for slaves, and the 
credit of the authority given is not 
sufficiently established to justify a 
a confident reliance upon it; but 
the very existence of such a state- 
ment is, itself, matter of curiosity, 
and we are induced, in passing, to 
give it for its value. 
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Among the Saxons, freemen 
might be enslaved for crime, and if 
very poor, as many doubtless were, 
he might give up his child, if he 
consented, to slavery for seven 


years. On the other hand, masters 
occasionally emancipated — their 
slaves. The manumissions were 


most frequent in wills, and were 
generally prompted by the ordina- 
ry motives of benevolence and pie- 
ety. The law prescribed the mode 
by which a valid emancipation 
might be effected, which it seems, 
was a sort of religious ceremony 
performed before the altar. 

An important law was enacted by 
Wittena-gemote in the time of Al- 
fred. It provided that thereafter 
when achristian slave should be 
sold he should be held in slavery 
only for six years, and on the sev- 
enth should, if he desire it, go free. 
Doubtless this law exercised a very 
meliorating influence upon the con- 
dition of the Saxon slaves. Its 
natural effect must have been to re- 
strain their alienation, and thus to 
establish a more intimate family re- 
lation between them and their mas- 
ters, while it would become an ob- 
ject with their owners to treat 
them kindly in order to retain them 
by their own consent at the expi- 
ration of their legal term of slave- 
ry. Yet with all the mitigating 
influences of Jaw and religion, grad- 
ually increasing in strength with 
their increasing civilization, the 
condition of the Saxon slave was 
at all times sufficiently onerous. 
We close our remarks in relation 
to them with the following des- 
cription of the hardships and priva- 
tions to which they were subjected, 
written by a Saxon and a contem- 
porary, which we extract from Mr. 
Turner’s History of the Anglo-Sax- 
ons,t a work to which we have al- 
ready had occasion to refer. 





* Vol 2d, p. 546. 


t Vol. 3d. p. 92. Note. 
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“Inthe dialogues composed by El- 
fric to instruct the Anglo-Saxon youth, 
in the Latin language—which are yet 
preserved in the Cotton Library—the 
ploughman gives this account of his 
duty: 

‘IT labor much. I go out at day break 
urging the oxen to the field, and I yoke 
them to the plough. It is not yet so 
stark cold that I dare keep close at 
home, for fear of my lord, but the oxen 
being yoked and the share fastened on, 
I ought to plough every day one entire 
field or more. I have a boy to threaten 
the oxen with a goad, who is now hoarse 
through cold and bawling. I ought also 
to fill the bins of the oxen with hay, and 
water them.’ He adds—‘It is a great 
labor because I am not free.’ ” 


It is to be remembered that 
when the Saxons conquered the is- 
land of Britain a remnant of the 
Cambrians who at that time occu- 
pied it, fled to the mountains of 
Wales, and establishing themselves 
there, defied the power of their in- 
vaders. Fora long time, even af- 
ter the Saxons had in their turn, 
been invaded and enslaved by the 
Normans, these people, who are 
described by Lord Coke as “a wise 
and warlike nation,’ maintained 
their separate laws and govern- 
ment. Slavery was preserved among 
them as long as their individual ex- 
istence, itself, was preserved. A 
slight allusion to their legislation 
concerning the institution may not 
be improper, before we proceed to 
treat of its modifications under the 
Normans. Webhave already stated 
that the laws of the Ancient Brit 
ons were first digested and promul- 
gated by Dyvnwal and that his 
laws remained unchanged until the 
coming of the Saxons. About the 
year 926, Howel, surnamed the 
Good, being then the ruler of the 
Welsh, who were the descendants 
of the Britons, perceiving that the 
laws required revision and emenda- 
tion, called a council of the wise 
men of the nation for that purpose, 
and subsequently promulgated, as 
the result of their joint delibera- 
tions, a new code, which according 
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to Mr. Probert, and as the preamble 
itself states, was but a re-publication 
with some additions and changes 
of the original laws. Dr. Wotton 
however, who published in 1730, 
an edition of the Welsh laws, 
seems not to credit this account. 
He denies the existence of Molmu- 
tius altogether, and his annotations 
assume that Howel was himself the 
true and original promulgator of 
the laws which bear his name. We 
have already had occasion to indi- 
cate the authorities upon which a 
belief in the authenticity of the 
Molmutine laws must be founded, 
and it is not our purpose to re-ex- 
amine the question. It is proper 
however, to mention that while it 
is admitted in the preface to Dr. 
Wotton’s edition that those laws 
were credited and defended by 
scholars “of the highest name for 
antiquarian research;” they are 
sweepingly condemned by him as 
spurious, upon no better evidence 
than an asserted difference between 
the styles of those passages in 
Howel’s Code which allude to Dyvn- 
wal, and which he repudiates as in- 
terpolated, and the authentic text. 
This is obviously an exceedingly 
unsatisfactory argument, and it is 
rendered still more unreliable by 
the statement of Mr. Probert, that 
the manuscripts consulted by the 
learned editor were not of the first 
authority. But whatever may be 
the truth in regard to that ques- 
tion—and we think we have al- 
ready, even at the hazard of prolix- 
ity, presented the evidence sufficient- 
ly at length to enable each reader 
to decide for himself upon the prob- 
ability of the matter, certainty be- 
ing evidently impossible—it is not 
denied that that portion of How- 
el’s laws which refers to slavery is 
beyond question genuine, and we 
propose, in passing, briefly to allude 
to it. 

It appears from these laws that 
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a distinction between the classes of 
slaves in some respects similar to 
that we have already indicated, up- 
on the anthority of Spelman, as 
having probably existed among the 
Saxons, was certainly preserved 
among the Welsh. There were 
even with them, two species of 
slaves; the domestic slave, called 
the Dofacth, who could not be com- 
pelled to labor in the mill, and 
whose peculiar privilege it was to 
serve only gentlemen; and the 
slave “absolutely so called” who is 
succinctly described as being “ oblig- 
ed to perform the vilest works,” 
and whose condition seems to have 
been one of unmitigated wretched. 
ness. The allusions to the slaves 
in those laws are not numerous, 
but they give to the masters unlim- 
ited absolute power over them, ex- 
tending even to the unrestricted 
and irresponsible power of taking 
life. A few extracts will suffice to 
show that we do not exaggerate. 
The usual punishment of murder 
among them wasthe payment of a 
sum of money to the King; but a 
fine was to be exacted for the killing, 
by a freeman, of a slave belonging 
to another, though committed with- 
inthe royal jurisdiction, “ because,” 
says the law, “the master has the 
same power over his slave as over 
his ox.”* In such a case, however, 
the value of the slave was to be paid 
to his owner, “In the same manner 
that the slaughter of animals ought 
to be compensatedt.” If the kill- 
ing was by another slave the com- 
pensation was to be made by his 
owner, just as if it had been com- 
mitted by himself. The abject and 
helpless condition of the slave how- 
ever, is most fully displayed in the 
following law, in which the unlimi- 
ted power of the master is briefly 
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summed up: “The lords of the 
slaves may, by law sell them or give 
them away, and if they are unjust- 
ly slain no fine is to be exacted for 
such murder.”t 

Such were the characteristics 
and conditions of slavery on the 
island of Great Britain, previously 
to the Norman invasion, as ascer- 
tained and delineated as accurately 
as we have been enabled, from the 
records within our reach, to ascer- 
tain and delineate them. The evi- 
dence is not indeed abundant, in 
regard to the minor details of the 
history of the institution, but the 
great fact, that slaves were there 
from time immemorial—in great 
numbers and in a most abject con- 
dition, of the same color, speech 
and lineage as their masters—can- 
not once be doubted, even by the 
most incredulous. When William 
the Conqueror with his band of 
warlike adventurers landed in the 
island he found them there, and al- 
though he made numerous and rad- 
ical changes in the laws and entire 
social polity of the nation, he seems 
never to have entertained the idea 
of abolishing the institution. The 
introduction of a more rigid system 
of tenures, and the more exactly de- 
fining the limits which separated 
the classes of society, doubtless 
considerably affected the character 
of the relation in many respects, as 
indeed, the legislative innovations 
of the Normans greatly changed 
the nature of every previously exist- 
ent institution. It continued to 
subsist however, an active and essen- 
tial element in the social organiza- 
tion for many centuries, and it only 
remains—in order to finish the task 
we have assigned ourselves—to in- 
dicate the principal chauges in the 
institution under the Normans; to 


* Sec. 50. Chap. II. dib. 3d. Howel’s Laws. 
f Leges Wallicae, &c., By Dr. Wotton. London, 1730. p. 324. 
tSec. 4. Cap. VI. dib. 5th. 
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ascertain, if possible, the influence umph in the entire discontinuance 
exerted by the institution upon the of slavery, so silently and imper- 
advancement of the people ; and to ceptibly affected as hardly to have 
trace the gradual progress ofeman- attracted the observation of any 
cipation from the beginning of contemporary author. 
William’s reign, until its final tri- 

( To be Continued.) 


SEPULCRAL LAMPS, 


I wondered greatly, when I read 
Of lamps that lighted but the dead: 


How, in the Tuscan land, the toil 
Of labourers turning up the soil 


Uncovered stately tombs, that held 
The bodies of the men of eld; 


And found within each chamber damp 
An ever-burning, starry lamp, 


That shone with undiminished ray 
While nations rose and passed away. 
Not less, I thought, there shines a light 


Through sorrow’s most unbroken night. 


We do not give to endless gloom 
The dead we lay within the tomb; 


The love that was, the past delight, 
Remain for us serenely bright. 


And though we change with changing years, 
That beauty never disappears, 


But gilds the gath’ring mists of time 
With radiance of the peaceful prime. 
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MY FRIEND, MISS CRANBROOK. 


I confess a liking for the society 
of literary people, and could have 
been quite happy among the blue 
ladies of Portman Square. How 
delightful to listen to the conversa- 
tion of the erudite, Mrs. Carter, 
provided you understood it; the 
graceful Eliza, of the “Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,” to whom Hayley 
dedicated his “Triumphs of Tem- 
per,” in “her triple character of 
poet, philosopher and old maid.” 
What wit, what wisdom must have 
graced the circle of the Blues, as 
they sat, amidst the feather hang- 
ings, in the splendid drawing room 
of Mrs. Montague. Think of sun- 
ning one’s self beneath the rays of 
Fanny Burney, Mrs. Chapone, and 
Hannah More; and, above all, im- 
agine yourself face to face with that 
“star of immense magnitude,” the 
mighty Johnson, and hearing him 
call out, “Come forth, man; what 
have you to say against my life of 
Lord Lyttleton ? Come forth, man, 
when I call you;” and then to see 
the trembling Pepys crawl out to 
receive his castigation. What pleas- 
ure to talk to delightful “ Mrs. Ve- 
sey” through her ear-trumpet ; and 
to shake hands with Lord Lyttle- 
ton, who wrote such a touching 
“Monody to Lucy,” and then, Oh, 
shortness of man’s grief, replaced 
her with an Elizabeth. 

It is this liking for literary peo- 
ple, that has induced me to select 
as my friend Miss Cranbrook. 

It is pleasant for me to mount 
up into the fourth story, where my 
friend engages in her literary la- 
bours, and spend an hour or two in 
agreeable converse. Thus engaged, 
the moments flee rapidly away, 
and I forget that I have a house to 


keep; a husband to grumble if I 
am not home precisely at the din- 
ner hour; three young olive branch- 
es to tend, and disobedient servants 
to scold. I remember not the huge 
pile of little socks and large stock- 
ings waiting to be darned; the 
buttonless garments wanting re- 
plenishing ; the preserves unmade, 
the pickles untouched. When in 
Mies Cranbrook’s sanctum, I feel as 
if I had reached a purer atmos- 
phere; I grow less worldly, less 
earthly. There is something so 
unworldly about my friend, so nat- 
ural, and so confiding. I asked her 
once “why she wrote?” a simple 
question, betraying my want of 
knowledge of the divine art. She 
answered me in these very natural 
lines of her own composing : 


WHY I WRITE. 


The stars in robes of light, 

Bright children of the night, 

Look on earth with loving eyes, 

Through the windows of the skies, 
Because they cannot help it. 


The flowers, sweet gift from God, 
Blooming bright on every sod, 
Scattering perfumes on the air, 
Diffusing gladness every where, 
Because they cannot help it. 


Thus my heart would scatter wide, 
Drops from song’s silver tide, 
Whose current, deep and free, 
Moves on in melody, 
Because it cannot help it. 
Now this is whyI write ; 
Not to bring myself to sight— 
Not to court a fleeting fame— 
Not to gild an unknown name— 
But, because I cannot help it. 


“ But,” I said, “ Miss Cranbrook, 
is there not a prejudice to ladies 
fair, who wield the pen in prefer- 
ence to the needle ?” 

“I know of no such prejudice,” 
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replied Miss Cranbrook; “ cannot 
a woman give utterance to her 
thoughts? must she sit in a silence 
that God does not require of her ?” 

“But think of it, Miss Cran- 
brook, while your pen is coursing 
over that paper, you are writing a 
very graceful, a very thoughtful 
story I know, you might have fin- 
ished several yards of broderie an- 
glaise, or worked a tiger in creuel 
work, or moulded wax flowers, or 
manufactured a pie for dinner. Do 
you not think, too, that instead of 
sitting here, surrounded by these 
dusty tomes, you should be out 
visiting? There is Miss Harris’s 
recent wedding to be talked over ; 
then, there is the fashionable Mrs. 
Fielding’s sayings and doings to be 
reported ; there is a good deal of 
talk about the Rev. Mr. Newark, 
which you must assist in spread- 
ing; indeed, my dear Miss Cran- 
brook, there is a circle of conversa- 
tion which it is clearly your duty 
to enlarge by throwing in a peb- 
ble.” 

“Well,” said Miss Cranbrook, 
“there is an inner circle, which I 
am also bound to enlarge, if I have 
the gift—a circle of thought.” 

“ But, then, Miss Cranbrook, the 
world says you are a useless wo- 
man; you make dresses badly, 
pies infinitely worse, and your pick- 
les are unendurable.” 

Miss Cranbrook looked grave for 
a moment, and then smiled so 
sweetly, that I felt bound to freely 
forgive her short-comings. “Well,” 
she said, 1 confess that my dresses 
are not the very best fit; my pies I 
cannot recommend; and iny pickles 
will not tempt an epicure. Now,” 


continued Miss Cranbrook, “ ‘if all 
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the world’s a stage,’ we, the play- 
ers, have each our particular part 
to act. You, a mother and a house- 
keeper, have especial duties, which 
you cannot, with propriety, neglect, 
I, as no house-keeper, and no moth- 
er, have another part assigned me 
—change characters, and we will 
also change duties.” 

Now,on my way home, I thought 
over the matter. J have concluded 
that my friend, Miss Cranbrook, is 
infinitely more harmless than Miss 
Green, who, because she has no- 
thing else to do, gossips from house 
to house,and spreads the vile circle of 
slander and weaves webs of detrac- 
tion around some unsuspecting vic- 
tim. I must think her somewhat 
more useful than Miss Moore, whose 
existence passes away in an endless 
round of fancy work. Nay, I begin to 
think that she performs well and 
faithfully the part allotted her in the 
great drama of life; and, while I 
remember how earnest her pen has 
been in the cause of truth, how she 
strives to raise the admiration of 
her sex above the sex’s littleness, 
and thus the better fit them for 
performing life’s duties; how she 
has urged devotedness and single- 
heartedness in love, purity in life, 
charity in practice, faithfulness in 
duty, I feel that she ministers at a 
pure shrine, and is priestess of a 
pure worship. 

Honor, then, to my friend, Miss 
Cranbrook ; let the world call her 
a useless woman; and honor to all 
women who strive to raise their 
sex; who, whilst faithfully perform- 
ing life’s duties, can yet find time 
to send forth pure thoughts that 
elevate, cheer and encourage. 
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A FLYING TRIP TO HAVANA. 


We are not prepared to say that 
in this little sketch of a short visit 
to Cuba, which we were able to 
make during the month of January 
just passed, we shall present any 
new views, facts or descriptions ; 
but, as it is pleasant to read of plea- 
sant places, and as every visitor to 
foreign lands receives impressions 
somewhat different from those of 
others, it may chance that the 
readers of “ Russell’s” will be inter- 
ested in what we have to relate, 
though Wurdeman, Ballou, Mur- 
ry, Elliott, Gonzalez and others, 
have given us much concerning its 
history, commerce, agriculture and 
civilization. It is not our purpose 
to go over their path, but simply 
to write of things we saw, and 
present some reflections that have 
occurred to us, connected with our 
relations to that island. Just now 
Cuba is the one theme of discus- 

«sion. We are talking about its 
purchase and annexation to Uncle 
Sam’s domain, with as much flip- 
pancy as a parcel of school boys 
talk about a swap of marbles, or a 
trade for a kite. Almost every 
paper in the land, from the leading 
“ Dailies,” with their circulation of 
tens of thousands, down to the lit- 
tle “Weeklies,” with a few hun- 
dred, discusses the question of the 
possession of Cuba, with regard 
only to the mode of obtaining it. 
Spain must consent to sell, or she 
must fight to protect her honour 
and her rights, when, of course, 
the prize will be taken from her. 
The public mind is kept in a state 
of intense excitement all the while, 
and if material is not at hand to 
nourish this morbid feeling, it is 
manufactured. One day the pa- 
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pers teem with glowing accounts 
of the beauty of this gem of the 
ocean—its genial climate—its salu- 
brious atmosphere—its gorgeous 
scenery, and its splendid skies, 
Another day we are startled by the 
description of the agricultural re- 
sources of the island—of its fertile 
plains, its noble palms, and grace- 
ful cocoa trees ; and our eyes wan- 
der over boundless fields of coffee 
and cane, while millions of acres of 
unimproved soil invite the imme- 
diate attention of the enterprising 
planter ; anon comes the detail of a 
commerce that is almost incalcula- 
ble, through which wealth is poured 
into this little island in streams of 
gold, and the cupidity of our citi- 
zens is excited by the clink of 
“doubloons.” Then the theme is 
changed; we are told of risings 
and rebellions among the people, 
and of their desire to cut off the 
Spanish yoke, and the changes are 
rung upon the words “ despotism ” 
and “rights of the people,” until 
we are filled with a pious horror of 
all monarchies, and especially of 
that represented in the person of 
Queen Isabel of Spain, and our 
bosoms burn to avenge the oppres- 
sion under which the poor and 
wretched Cubans drag out a miser- 
able existence. Then, to cap the 
climax, our “claims” on Spain are 
paraded before the world, and the 
sons of Uncle Sam, are taught that 
these claims of a few hundred 
thousand dollars, ought to be sat- 
isfied by an instant seizure of an 
island worth hundreds of millions, 
unless the owner will consent to 
sell it at a tithe of its value. To 
us there is another side of the pic- 
ture, and it is possible in our pro- 
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gress through this trip, which we 
have not yet commenced, we may 
present some of the lights and 
shadows as they have appeared to 
us. Just now there is but one way 
to reach Havana from Charleston, 
and that so excellent that competi- 
tion is not needed. The steamer 
Isabel is widely known. For more 
than ten years, through storm and 
calm, she has ploughed her way 
back and forth, to the satisfaction 
of her passengers, and, it is to be 
hoped, to the profit of her owners. 
How much of the success of this 
boat is owing to her experienced 
and able commander, we are not 
competent to say, but we are fully 
equal to the appreciation of kind 
attention, good viands in great pro- 
fusion, and that general watchful- 
ness that leads one to know that a 
master mind is governing the ship. 
We were a mixed company, as is 
quite usual in this boat, and after 
receiving the mail off Savannah, 
and two or three more passengers, 
a very curious rumor began to cir- 
culate through the ship. Have 
you seen him? Which is he? 
Point him out to me? How does 
he look? Is that the man with 
the long beard? No one seemed 
to know any thing certainly, and 
yet all were quite of the opinion 
that the celebrated Captain Town. 
send, late commander of the slave 
brig “ Echo,” was on board. Capt. 
Rollins was appealed to—* Did you 
receive Capt. Townsend on board 
from the Savannah mail boat?” 
But the captain was as much in 
the mist as his passengers, or pre- 
tended to be. One gentleman re- 
marked that he had noticed the 
man; that he sat at the dinner table 
directly opposite our party, and 
that he was a round headed, short, 
good looking fellow, with a comi- 
cal cut to his beard and moustache, 
and that, after dining, he stole 
away to his state room, as though 
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he was afraid of being seen. This 
seemed to indicate the right one, 
but on pointing out the individual 
afterwards, while on deck, he proved 
to be a very innocent and respecta- 
ble merchant of Savannah, and so 
the mystery remained. As we 
neared Key West, we determined 
to keep watch, see who landed, 
and detect this terrible captain; and 
we did watch, but did not clear up 
the mystery. As the boat was 
made fast to the wharf, a number 
of the passengers stepped ashore; 
we among the rest, but we could 
not determine that one was under 
the surveillance of an officer more 
than another, .and our mysteri- 
ous passenger escaped recognition. 
However, the matter was cleared 
up on the return of the boat from 
Havana to Key West. Two gen- 
tlemen then came on board who 
had managed the transit of the 
prisoner. Desirous of escaping pub- 
lic recognition, ther had entered 
him by a false name; and so, as 
plain John Brown, Esq., the dread- 
ful captain had sat at our right 
hand at table, and had mingled 
with the passengers as any gentle- 
man might. Running along with 
a smooth sea, in sight of Key 
West, with reefs stretching as far 
as the eye could reach, upon which 
ugly looking breakers were falling 
in foam and spray, our attention 
was suddenly arrested by the ex- 
clamation of a laly—* What mon- 
ster is this floating by?” And, 
surely, to one who never saw a 
real live turtle, ar] whose idea of 
these creatures is formed from an 
inspection of our “cooters,” the 
sight of the uncouth inhabitants of 
these waters, swimming lazily just 
beneath the surface, is cause of 
wonderment. There were a pair of 
them soon after seen, which were 
large enough to have furnished 
soup to an indefinite number of 
hungry aldermen. Having often 
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had a “taste of their quality,” we 
looked at them with desiring eyes, 
while they with a shake of their 
ugly heads, seemed to say, “no 
you don’t.” Seventy hours after 
our departure from the wharf 
in Charleston, we were approach- 
ing the entrance to the Bay of 
Havana. It was early morning 
when we hastened upon deck to 
catch the first view of this renown- 
ed island. Far ahead, the light 
from the Morro Castle was plainly 
seen, serving to guide us to the nar- 
row mouth of the harbour. The 
skies were brilliant with unusual 
splendour, while in the south, a 
few degrees above the horizon, 
the constellation never seen in our 
latitude, the Southern Cross was 
blazing in magnificent glory. For 
an hour we enjoyed this spectacle, 
and then the coming dawn began 
to dim its radiance until it paled 
away, and we saw itno more. No 
other morning was free from clouds 
while we were in Cuba, or if any 
were clear and bright, we were not 
up early enough to enjoy the spec- 
tacle. No vessel of any kind passes 
the Morro Castle between the hours 
of 7 P.M. and 7 A.M. The rules 
forbid it, and none are fool hardy 
enough to try the experiment. 
Frowning right over our head is a 
line of fortifications, mounted with 
an armament to sink a fleet, and 
the good ship Isabel, though bear- 
ing aloft the flags of the two gov- 
ernments, and the private signal of 
Uncle Sam, U.S. M., checks her 
onward course, forthe “gun” has 
not been fired, and none of us de- 
sire a plunging shot from those 
formidable battlements. An hour 
passes away, not unpleasantly, for 
even the distant view of Havana 
and the Morro is full of interest; 
and then we slowly steam in just 
under the Castle tower, and quite 
within hail of a sentinel perched a 
couple of hundred feet above our 
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heads, who shouts to usin a lingo 
that sounds from that height like 
the howl of a beast, to which our 
“captain,” no doubt knowing by 
long experience what is meant, re- 
plies in a growl and roar that finds 
no simile any where. This cere- 
mony over, we pass on into smooth 
water, by forts and ships, and men- 
of-war and strangely painted houses, 
and drop anchor in the middle of 
the Bay. Every thing around us 
is new and curious. The throng 
of boats about the ship, each one 
partly covered with canvass, like 
the top of a country wagon, with 
cushioned seats of gay colours; 
the unceasing jabber of the boat- 
men, the strife for positions near 
the ladder, all made up a scene of 
great interest. Opposite us to the 
west was the city, presenting, from 
our point of view, a quaint and 
ancient appearance; old towers, 
comical roofs, blue and green 
houses, a battery wall, with a row 
of beautiful trees just beyond it; a 
long line of small vessels, schoon- 
ers and sloops, lying “bow on” 
to the wharf, which runs parallel 
with the streets, while over them 
larger vessels were discharging 
their cargoes ; these and a thousand 
other peculiarities, were all signifi- 
cant of the fact that we were in a 
country not only foreign, but quite 
different in its customs from our 
own. The first visitors on board 
were Custom House officials, neatly 
dressed in clothing of striped cot- 
ton, similar to the cloth called 
“mariner stripes.” These were fol- 
lowed by a crowd of “ runners” 
from the hotels, each one prepared 
to tell you of the excellence of his 
own establishment, and how well 
he can accommodate you; all of 
which, if vou are making your first 
visit to Havana, you of course be- 
lieve. We wait patiently until the 
crowd has departed, and then hay- 
ing secured a nice boat, we sail after 
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the rest to the “Custom House.” 
We ask for a “transit permit.” The 
official looks at us, we look at him, 
he nods, we do the same, and he 
having concluded that “ we, us & 
co.,” that is our party, are not dan- 
gerous, hands over the documents, 
for which we pass to him the sum 
of one dollar each. This permit 
allows one to wander all about 
Havana and its environs, to go and 
come from ship to land, from the 
city to the country, until the ves- 
sel in which you arrived is ready 
to depart, when it is expected you 
will depart with her. How long 
one would remain unmolested with 
such a permit after the vessel has 
sailed, depends probably upon the 
manner in which he conducts him- 
self. If he attended to his own affairs, 
and did not in any way excite the 
suspicion of the police, it is probable 
he might remain for months. Soon 
after our arrival, while passing 
down one of the principal streets 
towards the Plaza, we heard our 
name called in a stentorian voice, 
and by a stranger. On turning 
around we were politely saluted by 
a “son of the Emerald Isle,” who 
claimed to “ know us” from having 
been once in our employ for a lit- 
tle time. On asking him how he 
was situated and what he was 
doing, he handed out an old transit 
passport, dated many months be- 
fore, which he said had answered 
his purpose, never having been 
called upon by the authovities in 
any way. Having reached the 
wharf and passed through the Cus- 
tom House, we were fairly in Ha- 
vana. The first question to deter- 
mine was that of a boarding house. 
If any one supposes that in this 
city, containing some two hundred 
thousand inhabitants, there are to 
be found large and splendid hotels, 
like the Metropolitan, or Astor, or 
even like the “Charleston” and 
Mills House, he is egregiously mis- 
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taken. The only point of real re- 
semblance is that they all take from 
your pocket a full compensation for 
what they give you. Board in Ha- 
vana is three dollars per day, and you 
will get the best the market affords. 
If your table is not spread with the 
profusion and luxury of the St. 
Nicholas, you must remember that 
hotel keepers in Havana have not 
the facilities of those in New York, 
provisions of almost every kind 
being much dearer and in far less 
abundance. Flour, for instance, 
burdened with an enormous duty 
is worth about seventeen dollars per 
barrel, while in Charleston the same 
quality may be purchased for six 
dollars. Our party taking an omni- 
bus, rode out on the Cerro road to 
“ Wollcott’s.” Thisisa Cuban house, 
with an attempt at European or 
American principles, and, on the 
whole, is perhaps the best hotel in 
Havana. The chief objection to it 
is, that it is some four miles from 
the “ Captain-General’s” palace, or 
from “Dominica’s” restaurant, which 
is the great place of lounging for 
natives, residents and strangers, and 
of which we shall have more to 
say by and by. 

The road to “ Wollcotts” leads 
out through the ancient wall of the 
city, by a massive gate way, at 
which is constantly stationed a 
picket of soldiers, ready to give 
an alarm, should “fillibusters” make 
their appearance. A neat bridge 
thrown over the moat once filled 
with water, now cultivated with 
fruits and vegetables, gives access 
to the public mall before the famed 
Tacon Theatre. Passing this build- 
ing the Cerro road leads on towards 
the west, and the higher grounds in 
the vicinity of the city, passing by 
many strange, curious and beautiful 
locations, houses, palaces and shan- 
ties, mingled in admirable irregu- 
larity. A stranger’s eye is at once 
attracted by the colour of the houses; 
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many of them bright blue and 
green, with cornice and corner 
boards painted white, giving a 
quaint appearance to streets and 
residences. The mode of construct- 
ing houses is also unique, generally 
one story in height, occasionally 
two, and rarely three; they appear 
to be built for safety, in case of 
earthquakes and tornadoes, and yet 
though that reason is given, almost 
universally, our impression is, that 
the mode of building is simply that 
which was first used by the early 
Spanish settlers, and findsits origin 
in Spain, at a period as remote as 
the time of the Moors. The disin- 
clination to change, which marks 
the Spanish character, is apparent 
in every thing about Havana.— 
There are new ranges of houses in 
progress of erection in the suburbs 
of the city that remind one at once 
of the ruins of ancient buildings, 
especially those of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum. One storied, built 
of a soft cream coloured stone, that 
cuts almost as easily as “ cheese,” 
with heavy porticoes, projecting to 
the pavement, and supported by 
large and not ungraceful, but 
coarsely cut columns, fluted and 
capped, in their unfinished condi- 
tion, they resemble the exhumed 
remains of those old Italian cities. 
All along the streets, in the court 
yards and upon the walls of the 
houses, you discover the remains of 
the Moorish taste, in the use of 
encaustic tiles, or rather tiles re- 
sembling earthenware, coloured in 
figures of blue or red, and where 
these are too expensive, a fair imi- 
tation is made upon the plaster by 
theorem paintings, with lines to 
mark the squares that would be 
formed by the tiles: at a short dis- 
tance the deception is perfect. We 
are a long time getting up to 
“ Wollcott’s,” but if our readers are 
half as much interested as we were, 
they will be willing to ramble 
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along just as we did; for though 
we have read a great deal about 
Havana, no one has told us of the 
little things that catch the eye of 
the traveller, and in the aggregate 
form so large a part of the charac- 
teristics of the place. “ Wollcott’s” 
house is a good specimen of the 
style and plan on which most of the 
dwellings are built. The building 
has rather an imposing frontof one 
high story, with a portico extend- 
ing across it, supported by large 
columns, affording by its depth a 
cool promenade, and a protection to 
the rooms behind it from the heat 
of the sun. From the portico you 
enter directly into a lofty hall of 
about sixty feet in length by thirty 
in depth. This is the general as- 
sembly room. It is, in fact, par- 
lour, drawing room, sitting room 
and reading room, and occupies 
nearly the whole width of the 
house. Two corridors, or piazzas, 
on each side of an open court or 
garden, give entrances into ranges 
of chambers, divided from each 
other by light board partitions 
about three quarters of the height 
of the room, leaving from end to 
end, over a dozen chambers, a free 
circulation of air, and sound too. 
This is awkward, for a sneeze is 
heard right and left; and even 
whispers must be very soft to 
escape the notice of next door 
neighbours. Two doors from our 
room, a miserable consumptive was 
coughing and groaning out the 
last moments of his life, and it was 
anything but pleasant in the still- 
ness of midnight, and in the wake- 
fulness of new scenes and circum- 
stances, to be compelled te listen to 
his moanings, without being able 
to give him relief or assistance. 
How many of these sufferers go 
out to Cuba in the last stages of 
this terrible disease, to endure the 
deprivation of family and friends, 
with all the discomforts of a 
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strange place, and then lay their 
bones there! Far, far better to 
stay at home amid the sympathies 
and care of beloved companions, 
and die, if die they must, among 
their kindred, than thus to seek a 
foreign clime and find a strangers 
grave. A quarter ofa mile beyond 
“ Wollcott’s,” is an old _ burial 
ground, within high, moss covered 
gray walls. Its entrance is through 
a lofty arch, closed by an iron open 
work gate; directly opposite to 
which, in the ground itself, is a 
small chapel. The whole place 
has a haunted, ghostly look, which 
is rather increased by a remarkable 
echo that follows the voice, when 
words are spoken a few feet in front 
of the arch way. An anecdote of 
this locality runs in this wise: 
Two Americans, on a visit to the 
city, had wandered into the out- 
skirts, and on their return, just as 
the shades of evening were falling, 
turned aside to see this old burial 
place, and to try itsechoes. After 
examining the grim old walls, and 
peering through the gate-way into 
the gloom, to see the mounds and 
stones over the dead, which in the 
night shadows were only just vis- 
ible, they withdrew a little distance, 
when one of them cried out with 
stentorian lungs, quite irreverently, 
“How are ye old fellow?” In- 
stantly, in a deep sepulchral voice, 
the reply came, “very uncomfor- 
table, I thank you.” The two 
friends waited for no other “ echo,” 
but were immediately missing, and 
it was said were seen soon after 
about the wharf, inquiring for the 
first steamer for the United States. 
To our questions no such answer 
came, but the clear repeat in a loud 
tone of our own words. The first 
morning after our arrival, while 
sitting under the portico, we had 
an opportunity of witnessing the 
delivery of “milk” for family use. 
We do not say that this precise 
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mode is customary all over Ha- 
vana, but we write what we saw. 
Just opposite the hotel “ Woll- 
cott” was a small open lot; into 
this a number of cows and calves 
had been driven by two or three 
dirty looking men. Soon we per- 
ceived servants approaching, with 
pitchers and cups in hand, and the 
men milkers filling them directly 
from the cow, gave certainly the 
pure article in the simplest form. 
Sometimes milking into a china or 
tin cup was going on, on one side, 
while the calf was taking his break- 
fast from the other. Several came 
too late, but the obliging milk 
man would go from cow to cow, 
driving away the calves and trying 
each udder, to supply, if possible, 
his customer; a few drops from each 
would serve the purpose. At this 
early hour of the day, long lines of 
mules, or rather long lines of great 
piles of corn blades, with four feet 
moving under them, are constantly 
seen coming in from the country to 
supply fodder for city beasts. One 
mule follows another, each one 
with his nose tied up, so that he 
may not steal from his own load, 
or from his leader’s. At about ten 
o'clock our breakfast having been 
just served and heartily disposed of, 
we proceed by omnibus to the city. 
These are a novelty, and like 
some other new introductions, met 
at first with great opposition. They 
are pretty well managed and very 
well patronized. The difficulty of 
driving through the streets, avoid- 
ing the volantes and pedestrians, 
seemed to our unaccustomed eyes 
absolutely insuperable. The best 
streets are only about fifteen feet 
wide from curb to curb, while we 
measured a great many that were 
only ten and twelve feet wide. 
Many of the streets have the “ Russ” 
pavement, solid square blocks of 
granite, and are kept in admirable 
order. The foot pavement, or side 
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walks, are from twelve to eighteen 
inches wide, and, of course, no one 
can pass another without stepping 
into the street. Omnibuses go out 
on a route by one street and return 
by another. This is advantageous 
both for comfort and safety. The 
streets cross at right angles, and 
where they are so narrow, il seems 
impossible to avoid collisions. These 
we know do sometimes occur, not- 
withstanding the care of the police 
and the laws to prevent fast driving. 
On one occasion, riding down 
towards the Plaza in an omnibus, 
our driver came into violent collis- 
ion with a volante coming from a 
cross street. Our horses struck 
against the body of the vehicle, 
just in front of the occupant. There 
was a crash of breaking wood and 
a glimpse of somebody thrown out 
of the volante, while a quiet smile 
came over the faces of our passen- 
gers, most of whom were Cubans. 
This smile suddenly vanished,when, 
from the opposite side of the vo- 
lante, the late occupant made his 
appearance in silk robe, black scull 
cap and an immense hat, about 
three feet long in his hand. It was 
a funny thing to upset an empty 
volante, but it was quite another 
thing to upset an old and dignified 
priest. Our driver finding himself 
in a disagreeable position, whipped 
his horses and drove them rapidly, 
towards his stopping place, not 
waiting even to apologize, and evi- 
dently unwilling to encounter his 
reverence, who, on foot, pursued us 
in the middle of the street, holding 
his strange looking beaver in his 
hand, and presenting a very undig- 
nified appearance. Not knowing 
the penalty for upsetting a digni- 
tary of the church, in a country 
where that church is supported 
by law, or how far passengers in an 
omnibus were compromised by such 
an act, we felt quite disposed to 
leave it as soon as it came to the 
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stopping place, and crossing to the 
opposite side walk, took our stand 
along side of an old maumer who 
sold oranges. Buying some of her 
fruit and occupying the stool by her 
side, placed for her customers, we 
watched the proceedings of the 
venerable father and the unfortun- 
ate omnibus driver, who had 
plunged into a throng of bis fel- 
lows in the vain hope to eseape. 
He was hunted out directly, and 
there begun a scene rich to a spec- 
tator, but quite afflicting to the 
culprit, the sequel of which could 
only be ascertained by going to 
the police court. On the whole 
there was less excitement about the 
accident than there would have 
been in Charleston if an omnibus 
had dashed with the same violence 
against the vehicle of a church 
dignitary there. In fact the people 
of Havana seem to be very impas- 
sive to ordinary accidents and oc- 
currences, an example of which of 
another character occurred under 
our eye. The driver of a volante, 
in which was a lady and a beauti- 
ful little sefiorita of some eight 
years, suddenly stopped his horses 
before a store at the signal of a 
gentleman who desired to speak to 
the lady. The sudden shock threw 
the little girl with great viclence 
out of the volante upon the pave- 
ment, head foremost, where she lay 
stunned and motionless. No one 
of the dozen persons around, moved 
to her assistance, not even the gen- 
tleman who was the cause of the 
accident, until one of our party, 
having raised her up, ran into a 
drug store to procure a restorative. 
How he succeeded, not knowing 
more than a dozen words of Span- 
ish, is not easily explained. On his 
return, his attentions were received 
without the slightest acknowledg- 
ment, and our friend still is quite 
uncertain whether he did a good 
deed, or committed a “ gaucherie.” 
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These volantes are a curiosity to 
a stranger, but a most luxurious ve- 
hicle when lazy or tired. Something 
in the form of the French chaise, 
with shafts about fourteen feet long, 
leaving several feet from the tail of 
the horse to the dash-board ; they 
look as uncouth and awkward as pos- 
sible. To this add a driver gaily 
decked in colours, with enormous 
boots and spurs, a harness all glit- 
tering in silver, and you have an 
equipage as gay and fanciful as any 
belle may desire. The horses and 
mules are not to be passed over. 
When driven in the streets their 
tails are braided and tucked away 
on one side, very much to their an- 
noyance, especially in fly time. 
Sorrel horses appear to be rare, 
and an elegant turn out of carriage 
and pair in American style is sel- 
dom seen. Volantes form a part 
of the furniture of an _ establish- 
ment; the entrance into most of 
the dwellings being really through 
the carriage house. A larger gate 
or door opens into the central 
court, and near this entrance, in 
what may be called the basement 
story, if the house has more than 
one—stand the volantes, always 
shining and clean, ready for instant 
use. These central courts are a 
great feature in Cuban architecture, 
and they are certainly very useful 
and comfortable. Sometimes filled 
with flowers, or a fountain, or having 
in its centre a large aviary with rare 
and beautiful birds—they furnish 
not only a delightful lounging 
place, but aid in the ventilation of 
the whole house, by producing 
through it a free circulation of air. 
This is one of the attractions of 
“Dominica,” for the middle of 
his restaurant is open to the heav 
ens, and a beautiful fountain con- 
tinually throws up jets of water, 
while the visitors are refreshing 
themselves with the comforts and 
luxuries of the place. Every body 
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has heard of “ Dominica’s” pre- 
serves, jellies, and confectionary, 
but few have ever looked in upon 
the manufactory, though every 
stranger visits the restaurant. On 
one side of the street there is boil- 
ing and stewing of fruit and sugar, 
in bright copper boilers glittering 
like gold, while over them, stirring 
and smoking cigars, are half dressed 
negroes and natives, while others 
are busy filling moulds, sugaring 
almonds, packing up boxes and 
marking them for all parts of the 
world. On the other side of the 
street is the retail store, where is 
sold every sort of delicacy that can 
be thought of, while just beyond 
and opening into it by arches is the 
restaurant. Here the élite of Hav- 
ana assemble; the gentlemen to 
talk, sip their refreshing beverage, 
and the ladies, in their volantes, at 
the doors, to take an ice, cake, or 
fruit. Although there seems to be 
an incessant custom at the drinking 
saloons, yet in our stay in the city 
we did not see one intoxicated pet- 
son, white or black. Smoking is 
universal. Every one smokes, un- 
less it be a few of the female sex, 
and many of them are addicted to 
the habit. Servants, men and wo- 
men, little children, girls and boys, 
all smoke ; and it is said, that for 
this reason, the teeth of so many of 
them become defective and decay 
at an early period. The palace of 
the Captain-General, fronting the 
“Plaza de Armas,” isan antiquat- 
ed affair, and presents few points 
of interest in its architecture. The 
main door-way redeems the front 
from absolute meanness. Thisisa 
beautiful piece of work in sculp- 
tured white marble, representing 
military emblems, the Spanish Coat 
of Arms and other objects of simi- 
lar character. Directly to the east 
of this building, and in the centre 
of the Plaza, stands a fine, well ex- 
ecuted and effective statue of Chris- 
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topher Columbus, clothed in the 
garb of his own time, bare-headed, 
and with an aspect of great digni- 
ty. There are some other statues 
about Havana. One of Queen 
Isabel, near the Tacon Theatre, has 
considerable merit—but on the 
whole, we found but little evidence 
of attention to the fine arts, either 
in statuary or painting. The relig- 
ious pictures in the churches are 
numerous, but of moderate merit. 
An Assumption of the Virgin, in 
one of the chapels of the church of 
Christopher Columbus, attracted 
considerable attention, and before 
it, kneeled on the Sabbath, a large 
number of devout worshippers. 
This church, or cathedral has pecu- 
liar interest to a stranger from the 
United States. Here in a vault 
near the altar, after many removals, 
rest the bones of Columbus. A 
small tablet, or mural monument 
marks the spot, towards which our 
eyes were directed by a gentleman 
who knew the place. The interior 
of this building is decorated and 
finished with considerable taste 
and splendour, though, it must be 
confessed, stucco work and plaster 
are poor substitutes for marble and 
stone. The free use of mahogany, 
not in the way we use this valua- 
ble wood—in thin veneers—but in 
massive beams and rafters, gives 
not only an appearance of strength, 
but of richness to many of the in- 
teriors of the Havana churches, 
which otherwise would look taw- 
dry and finical. Hearing the 
sound of an orchestra, we en- 
tered the side door of an old, 
gloomy looking building which we 
supposed to be some kind of a jail, 
wondering what use they had for 
music, but were astonished to find 
that we were in a church again, 
and that a service was in progress. 
Stuck up in one corner was the 
band of musicians, about a dozen 
little negro boys, who were playing 
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away for dear life on violins, fifes, 
flutes and violoncellos. Dotted 
round on the floor, upon their knees, 
were old negro men, some few an- 
cient white females, and little girls, 
while a solemn looking priest was 
performing his duty at an altar, ap- 
parently quite unconscious of the 
presence of any one. This church 
filled with images and pictures, 
decorated with tinsel and gilding, 
with its negro minstrels, seemed to 
our protestant notions, about as 
unsuitable a place in which to cul- 
tivate or enjoy the spiritual nature 
of our religion as is possible to 
imagine. Yet the worshippers be- 
fore these gew-gaw figures seemed 
to be devout. How much was form, 
and how much true sentiment, God 
only knows. In another part of 
the city we found a new church, 
consecrated to the “Immaculate 
Mary.” It was not open, but at a 
side door we saw several volantes, 
and ladies passing in and out to 
what we presume was confession. 
Our poor Spanish seemed to inti- 
mate to a fat, good-natured looking 
man in the ante-room, our desire to 
see the interior of the building. 
With great politeness, he conducted 
us by a private door, into what 
proved to be a very beautiful place, 
evidently fitted up, and used by 
people of the first rank in society. 
Every ornament was rich, costly 
and in keeping. An elegant statue 
of the Virgin, in marble, had a 
tiara of diamonds upon her brow, 
the princely gift of some devout 
and wealthy worshipper. On one 
side of the church, an intelligent 
and dignified looking priest was 
sitting, with his ear to a grating in 
the wall, listening doubtless to the 
confessions of one of the sefioras, 
we had just seen entering the build- 
ing. He glanced politely towards 
us, and continued to listen and no 
doubt absolve, for his hand and 
head seemed to act together as he 
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made the sign of the cross, from 
time to time; our conductor mean- 
while had fallen upon his knees, 
with his face towards the high al- 
tar and crucifix, and had, we hoped, 
made confessions for himself. Af- 
ter a brief stay we turned to depart, 
and were conducted out by the 
same private door by which we en- 
tered, and with the greatest civility. 
One of our party thought a gratui- 
ty in theshape of an “eighth” would 
be proper, but we were quite un- 
decided on the subject, and we 
came away leaving the question 
unsettled, but retaining the coin in 
our pocket. On the whole our 
our rambles among the churches of 
Havana, was very satisfactory, as 
here we could see Roman Catholi- 
cism displayed in all its purity— 
with no taint from the outside 
pressure of Protestantism. 

The exterior architecture of some 
of the old buildings about the city 
is extremely interesting. On the 
south side of the Plaza San Fran- 
cisco, there stands one of this kind. 
It was once a church, but it is now 
used as a storehouse for merchan- 
dize. Its old, grey, time worn walls, 
its empty tower arches, where once 
hung sweet chiming bells, its cu- 
rious roof and battlements, all tell 
a tale of “auld lang syne.” Mu- 
tilated figures in stone, high up un- 
der the cornice, broken and defaced 
carvings and inscriptions, ruined 
windows built up rudely with brick, 
all whisper of days long past and 
of glory gone forever. There are 
old churches yet used, where the 
bells of different sizes—three to 
seven in number, exposed to the 
weather—have become green and 
corroded, many of them have lust 
their origina! silver sound, and now 
give out cracked, discordant notes. 

Of the military defences of Hav- 
ana we have only a word or two to 
say. The narrow entrance to the har- 
bour, the immense line of fortifica- 
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tions from the Morro Castle south- 
ward and eastward, elevated about 
one hundred and fifty feet above 
the Punta water fort on the west, 
with water batteries lining the 
passage into the bay, render 
this part of the city nearly, or 
quite impregnable. An old stone 
wall, formerly the western line 
of the city, still exists, and a few 
weeks labour, would put it—the 
moat and all the out-works—in as 
good condition as they ever were. 
But they would not stand a modern 
cannonading five hours. They are 
therefore of little, or no conse- 
quence. Within two or three miles 
of the city, to the west and south, 
are forts of different strength and 
armament. Some of them well 
situated, and if properly manned, 
might make a formidable resistance. 
But it must be admitted, that the 
land defences of Havana, are not 
at all in proportion to those upon 
the sea side, and if the city is ever 
to be taken by an enemy, it wilil be 
probably by simultaneous land at- 
tacks, from the east and _ west. 
South of the fortifications, and on 
the east of the bay, is the settle- 
ment called Reglas. Here is an 
immense warehouse for the recep- 
tion and storeage of produce, and 
here were filled high up, tier upon 
tier, flour, sugar and coffee. The 
arrangement for business at these 
warehouses is admirable. Vessels 
lie close along the wharf built par- 
allel with the bay. The roofs of 
the warehouses extend almost to 
the water, and in them are long 
lines of railways with trucks, so 
constructed as to receive articles of 
cargo directly upon them, when 
with little effort they are rolled 
into place. Taking a rail road car 
at Reglas we went over so much of 
the “ Bay of Havana and Matanzas 
Rail Road” as is finished, stop- 
ping at the ancient town of Guan- 
abacoa. The snort of the engine, 
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as we took our place in the car, 
carried us back at once to our 
homes; it seemed quite unearthly 
however, amid the cocoa and palm 
trees of Cuba. The old village at 
which we stopped, has about 6,000 
inhabitants, and an antiquity of ap- 
pearance that is quite marvellous. 
It seems impossible that a place so 
near Havana could look so old. No 
new houses—nothing modern, ex- 
cept the rail road depot, and that 
looked like a missionary of civilie 
zation, as no doubt it will be. A 
ramble in the suburbs of this old 
town led us to the high hills that 
overlook the country. From the 
highest of these, we had a magnifi- 
cent view of the city of Havana— 
the bay and the neighbourhood, for 
a distance of twenty miles. Noth- 
ing could be more beautiful, and 
nothing that we saw has left more 
vivid impressions on our mind, than 
that charming scene. From this 
elevation, with so much in view, 
our imagination ran riot over the 
island—its six hundred miles of 
length—its one hundred and fifty of 
breadth—its noble mountains, fer- 
tile valleys and rich plantations ; its 
cities, villages, bays and harbours; 
its tropical products, no longer lux- 
uries, but positive necessities to 
millions of human beings ; its enor- 
mous commerce, and incalculable 
wealth, its geographical position, 
and connection through Spain with 
the political relations of Europe ; 
its population, foreign to us, in cus- 
toms and language, its religion in- 
terwoven into its whole social and 
State polity, and in sympathy with 
some of the strongest governments 
of the world. All this and more 
comes up, when we would look the 
question of the purchase of Cuba 
fairly in the face. A discussion of 
these varied points is not our pres- 
ent purpose, but there are some re- 
flections that follow naturally from 
the hasty glance we have taken at 
this interesting island. Under the 
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present prosperous condition of ag- 
riculture and commerce, and with 
strong attachments to old asso- 
ciations and religion, how man 

of the inhabitants of Cuba really 
desire a dissolution of their colonial 
condition? Theinhabitants of Cub. 
consist first of natives of old Spain. 
These hold the offices of honor and 
profit under the Queen. The mili- 
tary and church officials are mostly 
of this class and so are those of the 
army and navy. None of these de- 
sire any change at all. The next 
class of inhabitants in social posi- 
tion and consideration, consists of 
planters, merchants, lawyers, and 
gentlemen of wealth and leisure, 
including the Creole nobility and 
men of rank. Do these desire a 
change? We are told in Ameri- 
can papers, and by Cuban letter 
writers, that great dissatisfaction 
exists among this class, and that 
they are only waiting a fair oppor- 
tunity to throw of the Spanish 
yoke. Isthisso? That these men 
desire such a modification of their 
condition as would give them a fair 
share of the honours and offices in 
church and state is undeniable and 
exceedingly natural, but beyond this 
how would their circumstances be 
improved by the annexation ? Those 
holding titles of which they are 
proud, would suddenly become 


plain Republicans. Their reli- 
gion, which, with every man, Is a 
cherished sentiment, now  pro- 


tected by government against the 
mighty inroad of Protestantism, 
becomes defenceless, or thrown 
back upon its own strength. Taxes, 
which on agriculture, at least, are 
light, will certainly not be lessened, 
nor will the facilities for obtaining 
riches be of much‘advantage to this 
class, for they are now rolling in 
wealth. With so little to gain,and 
so much to lose, is it possible that 
sensible men really desire a con- 
nection, that will break down old 
habits and customs, that will des- 
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troy the prestige of name and reli- 
gion, and introduce the untamed and 
mad influence and power of Young 
America? The next and third 

class in this Island is composed of 
all sorts of people. Creoles, Span- 
iards, mulattoes, boatmen, labour- 
ers, cigar makers—the great mass 
uneducated, and, to some extent, 

vicious. Can such a population in- 

augurate, or carry on to success, a 

revolution? Or can it be the ex- 

ponent of true views of political 

relationship? We believe that this 

class, under our government, would 

become unmanageable. They re- 

quire a strong physical foree—the 

bayonet—to keep them in order. 
We have no sympathy with that 
mawkish philanthropy which would 
dispense with power in the govern- 
ment of men. When the world is 
actually lifted up into the full blaze 
of education and civilization, it may 

possibly be governed by moral in- 

fluence; but, at present, while aid- 

ing to enlighten and educate, the 
strong hand must hold and control. 
Take not, then, the restless, unre- 
liable mass of Cuban population as 
the basis upon which to predicate 
conclusions. 


SHE 
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These people have induced move- 
ments already which have resulted 
in disaster and death to those who 
relied upon their promises, and ex- 
pected their support. 

Two classes yet remain to be no- 
ticed—the negro and the coolie. 
Wegive the negro the precedence; 
for, of all the wretched inhabitants 
dwelling in Christian lands, we 
think the latter the most miserable. 
Neither of them, however, hold a 
position by which they can affect 
the question, though their labour 
enters so largely into the considera- 
tions of the relation the Island bears 
to the United States. We shall 
not discuss at all the views of Eng- 
land and France in this matter, nor 
attempt to calculate the actual value 
of the hold Spain has upon Cuba, 
but we cannot but sympathize 
with the feelings expressed by that 
government, when the petty sum of 
thirty millions was set forth as the 
price at which she was expected to 
sell the brightest jewel of her dia- 
dem—the mine from which she 
draws her wealth, and through 
which she has consideration among 
the governments of Europe. 


IS NEAR, 


Something tells me she is near ; 
Loud my heart is beating, 

Beating so I cannot hear! 

Yet, I know she must be near, 


*Tis the hour of meeting. 


What should tell me? 


When the dawn 


All the sky is flushing, 


Earth awakes. 


My night withdrawn, 


Comes again my love, my dawn, 
Near me, softly blushing. 
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MADONNA DELLA SEDIA. 


In a secluded valley there lived, 

many years ago, a pious old her- 
mit, who had Tetired into this soli- 
tude after a bitter experience of 
life, its trials, and its losses, to pass 
his few remaining days in the un- 
disturbed exercise of devotion. But 
his wisdom and piety caused him 
to be sought even in this retreat by 
the unhappy and the discontented, 
and no restless, sorrowing mortal 
ever left him without advice and 
comfort. He was therefore, loved 
and revered as asaint by the whole 
country round. Although he had 
renounced the world, yet a craving 
for human affection still lingered in 
his gentle, loving heart, and he 
often said: “I have still, in my 
solitude, two daughters—one that 
speaks, and one that is dumb !”— 
The former was Mary, the little 
daughter of a prosperous vine dress- 
er who lived in the neighbourhood, 
who hung round the old man with 
tender caresses, and who constantly 
came alone, running along the soli- 
tary foot-path through the gloomy 
forest, to visit her venerable old 
friend, and, in childish simplicity, t 
to play about him. The dumb 
child was a fine, tall oak, which 
stood close by his hut, shading it 
with its branches. While the her- 
mit, delighting in the sweet prattle 
of the child, taught her many use- 
ful things, making her familiar with 
the beauties of nature, and sowing 
tke seeds of goodness in her heart, 
he did not forget his tree, but nour- 
ished it with fatherly care, carrying 
water in the dry summer time to 
refresh its thirsty roots, and feed- 
ing the little birds that made their 
nests in its wide branches. He had 
already, many a time, by his earn- 


est entreaties, saved the beautiful 


tree from the greedy axe of the 
woodman. “Remain ever green, 


my tall, strong daughter,” said the 
old man, lovingly embracing the 
oak. “I well understand the rust- 
ling of thy branches, and will 
guard thee that thou mayst shade 
my grave. 

“After a long and severe winter, 
during which ‘the mountains were 
covered with snow, there came a 
sudden thaw ; the streams, violently 
swollen, overflowed the valleys, 
causing vast destruction. 

“Alas! our poor, kind hermit,” 
exclaimed Mary’s father, one morn- 
ing, “we shall never see him again ; 
from my vineyard I saw the flood 
break over his valley, and rush 
through the forest. The trees, even 
to their topmost branches, stand 
under water.” Mary wept, and im- 
plored her father to go at once, 
and try and save the old man; but 
it was even then too late, as the 
flood must long since have over- 
flowed his roof, Yet the hermit was 
saved! but not by the hand of mor- 
talman. No! His strong, dumb 
daughter held him safe in her arms, 
out of the reach of the waves. At 
the first rising of the waters he had 
taken refuge on the roof of his hut, 
but, as they reached him even 
there, he climbed with good cour- 
age into the branches of his oak, 
which, although shaken by the vio- 
lence of the flood, yet withstood it, 
while many of the neighbouring 
trees were entirely uprooted. 

Three days passed before the 
storm was stayed ; these three days 
the old man hung in the branches, 
his only nourishment some dry 
bread that he had hastily put into 
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his pocket. The fourth morning, 
powerless and entirely exhausted, 
he slipped down from the tree, and 
sank upon the damp ground, ex- 
pecting death ; but, instead of death, 
a healing angel came to his aid. 
Little Mary, who had no peace nor 
rest at home, hastened through the 
wet, muddy forest, to look for her 
dear old friend ; and still cherish- 
ing fond hopes, in spite of her fa- 
ther’s prognostics, had provided her- 
self with a small basket of refresh- 
ments. She now threw herself 
down by the old man, who yet 
breathed, and clasping him in her 
little arms, saved him from the em- 
braces of the destroying angel. 
The hermit thanked God in fer- 
vent prayer, for having saved his 
life, and invoked, with inspired and 
half-prophetic soul, a holy blessing 
upon his two children, who had 
been raised up by the Almighty as 
the instruments of his deliverance, 
and implored heaven, as a reward 
for their fidelity, to distinguish 
them from the other creations of 
earth. Strengthened and refreshed, 
he allowed himself to be led by 
Mary to her dwelling, where he re- 
mained until his solitary hut was 
again habitable. Long ere Mary, 
in blooming innocence and beauty, 
had become a happy wife and 
mother, the hermit was quietly 
resting in his grave; his hut was 
in ruins; the magnificent oak had 
fallen under the strokes of the 
woodman—had been converted into 
huge wine casks, and sold to Mary’s 
father. Where, then, is the fulfill- 
ment of the blessing to the child- 
ren? You ask, if the wood of the 
cherished tree is to moulder in 
damp, gloomy cellars? Hear the 
end. One of the casks was empty, 
and, as the vintage was at hand, it 
had been rolled into an arbour at 
the back of the house, till new 
hoops were made for it. Mary, 
now the mother of two boys, was 
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seated in this very arbour, enjoying 
the fresh beauty of the morning, 
just rising over the hills. Caressing 
tenderly the darling at her breast, 
while the elder boy played at her 
feet, she looked down on the valley 
where the hermit once dwelt, and 
wondered whether the blessing he 
had promised her should be fulfilled 
through her children. Just at this 
moment, a youth wandered by, lost 
in quiet dreams. It was Raphael 
Sanzio, the greatest painter of all 
times. Before his soul had long 
been floating a picture of the Moth- 
er of God, and of the child, Jesus ; 
but till now had he vainly sought 
models worthy of the subject, and 
he had now undertaken a solitary 
journey amid new scenes to refresh 
his weary spirit. Mary greeted 
him with friendly words. He looked 
towards her, and as his eye fell on 
the mother and her children, it 
seemed to him that he had at last 
found what he had so long desired 
in vain. Here was the mother 
from whose heavenly eyes streamed 
the purest, holiest love; here rested 
upon her breast the angelic child, 
who, with his large soft eyes full of 
love and foreboding, looked forth 
upon the world; here, also, ap- 
proached the elder boy, bringing 
joyfully a stick to which he had 
fastened a little cross. The artist 
desired most ardently to catch this 
living, heavenly picture, and, upon 
the spot, make it his own; but he 
had nothing with him but his pen- 
cil. Now shone the great, smooth 
cover of the well known cask in 
the first rays of the morning sun, 
and Raphael delayed not a moment, 
but stepped boldly towards it, and 
as soon as he had drawn upon it 
the pious Mary and her children, 
took out the piece and carried it 
home, and knew no rest until he 
had put the finishing touches to his 
godlike picture of the Holy Mother, 
with the child, Jesus, and the little 
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John, who is bringing a cross, as 
though even in play, he would con- 
fide it to the Infant Christ. 
Raphael Sanzio d’Urbino died 
1520, now more than three hund- 
red years ago, yet his picture is not 
forgotten, but is transmitted as 
a relic from one generation to 
another. Do you see, dear reader, 
that the blessing of the holy man 
has been fulfilled? Art has here his 
two dear children reunited; as the 
wood of the consecrated tree has 
now for centuries held up the lovely 
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features of Mary and her children 
to the veneration of Christendom, 
and through the charm of this pic- 
ture her pure and pious heart is ap- 
preciated and reverenced, although 
the earthly form has long since 
turned into dust. 

Perhaps some of you have been 
fortunate enough to have visited 
the land which possesses this beau- 
tiful picture, and to have seen it 
there under the name by which it 
has become famous, of “ Madonna 
della Sedia.” 








SONNET. 

Oh! fair and beauteous visions! Once again, 

In the grey twilight of this wintry day, 

While the wind wails, and wailing dies away, 
Come back! to win me from the present pain ; 
To draw mine eyes from shadows poor and vain, 

And glad them with the unforgotten May 

Of earlier years, when thought was free to stray, 
Unfettered by false meanings ; when the main, 
The meadow and the forest’s solemn shade, 

The murmuring brook, the bright rejoicing flow’rs, 
Were all to me, and told of One who made 

This earth for beauty, and a symbol true 
Of Good supreme. Those full, harmonious hours, 
That blooming spring of life, once more renew. 


Great Cesar ruled and died. 
He was a man, and so 
Right well I know 
I’m half as great as he, 

For all his pride. 
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ELISABETTA SIRANI, 


On the two hundred and forty- 
third page of the second volume of 
Madame Le Vert’s Travels, may be 
found the following statement : 

“In an old church (at Bologna) 
we saw Guido’s tomb. Within it 
was buried, also, his favourite pu- 
pil, Elisabetta Sarani, a very won- 
derful woman. She was a painter 
of rare excellence, (as her Magda- 
lene attests) a sculptor of admirable 
talent, and a poetess. To all these 
gifts she added most seducing beau- 
ty, and yet she died at twenty-six. 
What, think you, caused her death ? 
Why, disappointed love! An Ital- 
ian writer, speaking of her, says: 
‘She succeeded perfectly in every- 
thing she attempted, save in win- 
ning the heart of the man she 
adored.’ After Pope Clement 
crowned Charles V. at Bologna, 
he tarried some days there, saw 
Elisabetta, and looked upon her 
remarkable works, and apprecia- 
ting her genius, offered to take 
her to Rome. But she refused, 
and was found dead on the pave- 
ment of the church where she often 
went to pray. It was surmised that 
she ended her days by poison. 
Was it not supremely ridiculous 
thus to cast away her beautiful ex- 
istence for an ungrateful man, one 
who had deserted her for another— 
far herinferior? If Byron had told 
her story, he would have made her 
live for revenge, which he declares 
so sweet, especially to women.” 

The reputation of a woman should 
be safe in the hands of a woman, 
and yet we can hardly find in lite- 
rature so short a statement so full 
of errors and implied calumnies. 
Madame Le Vert must have been 
misled by the patois of her guide; 


or she must have consulted some 
very unreliable and musty old chron- 
icle. In the first place, the name of 
the young painter is wrongly spelt. 
In the second, she was never a pu- 
pil of Guido—being only four years 
old when the great painter died. 
She was never a sculptor or a poet- 
ess, but her engravings are remark- 
able, and she modelled well. So 
far from being disappointed in love, 
she was betrothed at the time of 
her death. So far from dying on 
the pavement of a church, she died 
quietly in bed, after suffering for 
twenty-four hours; and, as some 
authors have it, with her lover, and 
the jealous woman, standing at her 
side. So far from poisoning her- 
self, it is not even certain that she 
was poisoned at all; although the 
suddenness of her death aroused 
suspicions. Andif the facts charged 
are untrue, surely, the closing sen- 
timents are hardly womanly! Ex- 
istence deprived of love could not 
be beautiful to the woman and art- 
ist; and the fact that her rival was 
her inferior, would hardly console 
her for the loss of her lover. 

As Elisabetta Sirani was a rare 
and lovely creature, perhaps a short 
sketch of her life, drawn from au- 
thentic sources, may not be unac- 
ceptable to southern readers : 

Elisabetta Sirani.—You have 
heard of the charming Elisabetta 
Sirani, born at Bologna in 1638. 
Her father refused to educate her 
because she was not a son. Yet 
with a purpose born of her organi- 
zation, and which no illiberal lec-, 
turer could sneer down, she worked 
privately, till a friend wiser than 
her father interceded with him for 
her. At the age of eighteen she 
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engraved extremely well, modelled 
in plaster, and executed pictures 
which still hold a high place in art. 
In private she played and sang with 
charming taste, and showed a rare 
good sense in practical affairs. 
Her father became an invalid. 
She took his place in the studio, 
and delighted his friends with bet- 
ter pictures than they had ever had 
before. Her mother became a par- 
alytic. Elisabetta supported both 
parents by her labour—became a 
mother to her younger sisters— 
faithful also to all the details of 
household duty. A committee from 
the church of the Cortesa having 
called upon her one day, to consult 
with her in regard to filling an 
oddly shaped panel in their church, 
she gave them a proof of her pow- 
er as an improvisatrice in art, which 
has no equal in the history of paint- 
ing. In less than twenty minutes 
she sketched, before their astonished 
eyes, the outlines of her “ Baptism 
of Jesus,” a picture with which she 
afterwards filled the pannel, and 
which good judges have classed 
among the seven finest paintings in 
the world. Her father had been 
the favourite pupil of Guido, but, 
when she died, the victim, it was 
thought, of one who was more jeal- 
ous of her personal charms than 
her divine genius, Guido’s tomb 
was opened for her, and a sorrow- 
ing city followed her to it. Tradi- 
tion tells not how her father died, 
and his memory is chiefly preserved 
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by the gentle heroism of the child 
whose sex he had insulted. Did 
not her artist purpose, hallowed by 
a proud filial duty, achieve a noble 
immortality? Had ason inherited 
it, could it have accomplished more? 

The above was used with several 
other sketches, a year or two ago, 
in one of the northern cities, by one 
of the popular lecturers of the day, 
to show the propriety of woman 
devoting herself with austere lenity 
of purpose to some avocation in 
life, a propriety disputed by some 
writers of power, and, consequently, 
of influence, like Charles Kingsley. 
Her engravings were especially 
prized, and her pictures were distin- 
guished by grace, delicacy and 
strength. Her two sisters, Annie 
and Barbe, painted also; and she 
had a large class of pupils. She 
was engaged to be married, and 
was poisoned by a disappointed ri- 
val. The physicians, however, dis- 
agreed in their report upon the au- 
topsy, and the whole affair ended 
in the banishment of a servant wo- 
man whohad given hersome drink. 

So far from dying on the church 
pavement, as Madame Le Vert says, 
she was ill for several months, and 
expired in bed, her supposed mur- 
derer and rival looking on beside 
her agonized lover, on her twenty- 
seventh birthday. I believe there 
is an Italian novel founded on her 
life, but I have never seen it. In 
the “ Biographic Universelle” there 
is a good account of her pictures. 





Where is the winter's snow 4 
Vanished and gone. 

Where is my bitter woe ? 
Over and done. 
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THE “HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF POETRY,” AGAIN. 


This letter, sent by Mr. Dana to a literary gentleman of this State, has been handed to the Editors of 
this Magazine by that gentleman, who rightly supposed that they would give Mr. Dana an oppor- 
tunity of making his defence through their pages. The Editors have also allowed the answer of their con- 


tributor to follow in its place. 


A WORD IN REPLY. 


To the Editors : 


GENTLEMEN:—I crave of your 
generosity the privilege of a word 
in reply to a peculiar attack on me 
and my “Household Book of Po- 
etry,” which I have just seen in 
“ Russell’s Magazine” for January. 

I make no complaint of what is 
merely personal in this article. If 
the writer thought it useful to his 
cause to state that I am “ one of 
the countless hangers-on to the 
skirts of literature—one of those 
who make literature a trade ;” who 
“are the reproach of literature,” 
and “bear the same relation to 
learning that hypocrites do to re- 
ligion,” I have only to say that if 
all this is not true, the imputation 
can do me no injury ; and thatif it 
is true, the writer. has bestowed 
altogether too much consideration 
on me and my labours. 

I may also be allowed to suggest 
that he is not consistent with him- 
self. He says, first, that as to my 
qualifications for the work he criti- 
cises, he has no means of judging 
other than the result of my under- 
taking affords; and then, notwith- 
standing this disclaimer of know- 
ledge concerning me, he proceeds 
to instruct “ those who know noth- 
ing of Mr. Dana’s antecedents,” by 
giving them the information upon 
my “true status in the world of 
literature,” which is contained in 
the above quoted elegant extracts. 
Now he is in error either when he 
says he knows nothing about me, 


or else when he pretends to describe 
my “antecedents.” Both cannot 
be true. 

But of this I say I do not com- 
plain. WhatI do object to in my 
critic is something graver; and I 
object to it especially because it 
seems intended te produce ill feel- 
ing between me and an eminent 
citizen of South Carolina, for whom, 
as a gentleman and a man of letters, 
I entertain no other feeling but re- 
spect. This critic alleges that I pub- 
lished in November 23d last,in the 
New York Tribune, a letter, from 
which he undertakes to give an 
extract, in which the literary pro- 
ductions of Mr. William Gilmore 
Simms are spoken of in a disre- 
spectful manner. My critic does not 
put the case hypothetically; he 
does not say he supposes, or has 
reason to suspect that I wrote and 
published the alleged letter; he 
does not say that he never saw the 
paper containing it, and that he 
believes it was a letter, butit might 
have been something else. He 
makes his statement absolutely, and 
without qualification. 

I have always supposed it to bea 
characteristic of a genuine literary 
man, as distinguished from those 
mere hangers-on, who “bear the 
same relation to learning that hypo- 
crites do to religion,” that he will 
never affirm any thing positively 
which he does not know to be 
true; whereas the hangers-on are 
ready to affirm any thing, whether 
they know it or not, and whether it 
is true or not. 
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The simple fact is that the quo- 
tation given in “ Russell’s Maga- 
zine,” is not taken from a letter at 
all, either of mine or of any one 
else, but from an editorial article; 
and that instead of having been 
written or published by me, as my 
critic alleges, I had nothing to do 
with it, and never heard of it or 
saw it, till 1 read it in the paper 
after its publication. Its style of 
remark is not one I could have 
used ; for I quite agree with my 
critic in regarding Mr. Simms as 
one of the most distinguished orna- 
ments of American literature ; al- 
though, after no casual study of his 
writings, I still remain of the opin- 
ion that his reputatiou will always 
rest upon his prose works rather 
than his poems. 

To the literary criticisms of the 
article in question, I make no ob- 
jection. But I am constrained to 
think that it would have been well 
for the writer to have examined the 
book before writing about it in so 
decided a manner. It is true that 
he might thus have béen deprived 
of some of his most telling points ; 
but on the other hand, what might 
have remained of his observations 
would have better commanded the 
public approval. For instance, he 
blames me for omitting all of Miss 
Landon’s poems; when, if he had 
looked into the book he would have 
found several of them. He blames 
me for omitting John Skelton’s 
Margaret Hussey, when it is given 
on page 616 and referred to in two 
separate indexes. He blames me 
for having given nothing out of 
Percy’s Reliques, when, if he will 
look into the book, he will find 
more than fifty of the pieces of that 
collection. He says that of old 
English ballads I have given only 
Chevy Chase; but if he will look 
into the book, he will find there 
the Children in the Wood, Sir 


Cauline, the Nut Brown Maid, the 
Spanish Lady’s Love, the Friar of 
Orders Gray, the Heir of Linne, 
Sir Patrick Spence, Fair -Annie of 
Lochroyan, King Arthur’s Death, 
&e.—in fact some twenty odd of 
the most admirable and popular of 
these ballads. He also blames me 
for not giving specimens of all or 
nearly all English and American 
poets, and extracts from various, 
more or less, famous poems; but if 
he will look into the book he will 
find that such a course would be 
precisely contrary to the plan and 
object of the work. 

I am also charged with doing 
injustice to Southern poets, though 
my critic carefully abstains from 
mentioning even a single poem 
which I ought to have inserted. I 
can only say that if I have fallen 
into such an error, it has been un- 
intentionally; and that I shall hold 
myself obliged to any one who will 
favor me with suggestions toward 
its rectification in future editions of 
the work. 

I am gentlemen, your obedient 
servant, 

Cuartes A. Dana. 

New York, Jan. 8, 1859. 


Mr. Dana’s Reply Answered. 


When, on a former occasion, we 
devoted some attention to the 
“Household Book of Poetry,” and 
incidentally to its compiler, Mr. 
Charles A. Dana, we performed a 
task by no means pleasing in itself. 
It can be agreeable to no man to 
expose the pretensions of quacks; 
the feeling of irrepressible scorn 
which fills the mind at the contem- 
plation of an imposture is not such 
a feeling as one can enjoy; and on 
this account we were well satisfied 
to have exposed the worthlessness 
of the “Household Book,” and 
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dismissed the subject from our 
thoughts. But we reckoned with- 
out our host; for the mind of man 
is a mystery, and the forms of am- 
bition countless. Like that famous 
character mentioned in history, 
who cherished through life the 
proud recollection of having been 
kicked oy the King of France, Mr. 
Dana takes pride in that which 
most men would look upon as cause 
for shame. We have no concern 
with this peculiar taste of Mr. 
Dana’s, but we must speedily dis- 
pose of certain statements he has 
made in reply to our notice of his 
Household Book. 

Mr. Dana says that if our de- 
scription of him as a “ hanger-on 
to the skirts of literature,” “a re- 
proach to literature,” etc, is not 
true, the imputation can do him 
no hurt; and that if it is true, we 
have bestowed too much considera- 
tion upon him and his labours. 
We readily accede to both these 
propositions. We go further; we 
say that our conviction is strong 
that no imputation, true or false, 
could do Mr. Dana injury; and 
that none can know better than 
ourselves how entirely unworthy 
of consideration his labours are in 
themselves. We gave them con- 
sideration, because Mr. Dana mo- 
destly claimed for them “a place 
in every household.” 

We are charged with inconsis- 
tency in having said we could 
judge of Mr. Dana’s capacity only 
by the result of his labours in the 
“Household Book,” while at the 
same time we explained to our rea- 
ders that his position in the literary 
world was that of a quack. A few 
words will show that here is no 
inconsistency. We said that we 
knew Mr. Dana to be a trader in 
literature; and this we do know. 
Traders are of various degrees of 
smartness; and Mr. Dana might 
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have proved, on examination, very 
shrewd. That he did not prove so, 
but showed himself very clumsy, 
is his misfortune. We could pity 
him, if it were not that he evi- 
dently enjoys his exposure, and 
delights in being pointed out by 
the fingers of the passers-by. 

Mr. Dana next alludes to the let- 
ter, which we quoted from the New 
York Tribune, supposing it to be 
his. He asserts that it was no let- 
ter, either of his or of any other 
person’s, but an editorial article ; 
and that he knew nothing of it 
until he saw it printed in the paper. 
These things must be so since he 
positively affirms them. It is not 
important to our purpose whether 
the article in question were letter 
or editorial article. We used the 
term “letter” in perfect good faith ; 
meaning only, and to this meaning 
we adhere, that Mr. Dana was to 
be considered responsible for the 
article. For it is a very general 
belief in the South that Mr. Dana 
is the controlling editor of the New 
York Tribune; at all events, one 
of the principal editors of that 
journal, and in that capacity re- 
sponsible for its editorial utterances. 
Such is, we repeat, the general be- 
lief in the South with regard to 
Mr. Dana’s connection with the 
Tribune, and we hold ourselves 
amply justified in having assumed 
the article to be Mr. Dana’s. But 
he has positively denied it, and we 
give him the benefit of his denial. 
We have also understood, on good 
authority, that the article in ques- 
tion has been acknowledged as his 
own by Mr. Greely, the associate 
Editor of the Tribune. 

Mr. Dana thinks our remarks 
upon the article above-mentioned, 
intended to produce ill-feeling be- 
tween himself and an eminent citi- 
zen of South Carolina. This really 
oversteps the modesty of nature. 
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Does Mr. Dana mistake himself for 
a man of importance, whose ill-will 
is a matter of serious concern ? 
Let him recollect himself. What- 
ever he may feel towards other 
men, he may rest assured that no 
distinguished citizen of South Caro- 
lina, or of any other State, has 
room to entertain more than one 
feeling towards him. 

Of the omissions charged upon 
him, Mr. Dana admits the vast ma- 
jority, but he shows us to have been 
in error as to the English Ballads, 
and Skelton. We make these cor- 
rections, and in place of them 
substitute the names of Dorset, 
Sotheby, Mrs. Tighe and Alaric A. 
Watts. There are others we could 
add. 

It is also shown by Mr. Dana 
that Miss Landon is admitted into 
his Book under her married name 
of McLean; but this we refuse to 
admit as acorrection. Mrs. McLean 
is not known to English literature, 
while Miss Landon is everywhere 
known. No man has a right to 
publish the poems of Byron as 
those of George Gordon, or the 
writings of Mrs. Hemans as those 
of Felicia Browne. 

Mr. Dana says that he is unjustly 
blamed for not giving “specimens 
of all, or nearly all English and 
American poets, and extracts from 
various more or less famous poems; 
but that such a course would be 
precisely contrary to the plan and 
object of the work.” 

If the plan and object of the 
work are to be judged of by what 
is set forth in the preface, it is per- 
fectly true tnat large poems are 
excluded; but every one, not ex- 
cepting Mr. Dana, is left to under- 
stand the word “large” after his 
own manner. j 

Specimens of all, or nearly all 
English and American poets are by 


no means excluded. The words of 
the preface are: “ Whatsoever is 
truly beautiful among the minor 
poems of the English language.” 
And Mr. Dana has not hesitated to 
insert some very ordinary pieces, 
written by persons not at all known 
as poets; yet he says his plan 
excluded specimens of all English 
and American poets. His plan did 
not exclude such specimens, but 
his own caprice did; and his ap- 
peal to the Book itself results in 
his unequivocal discomfiture. This 
child of many cares, this labour of 
love which Mr. Dana fondly com- 
mends to the households of all, 
meets him at every turn with re- 
proaches bitter as those of the 
monster in Frankenstein. 

Mr. Dana concludes his reply 
with these words: “I am also 
charged with doing injustice to 
Southern poets, though mv critic 
carefully abstains from mention- 
ing even a single poem which I 
ought to have inserted. I can only 
say that if I have fallen into such 
an error it has been unintentionally, 
and that I shall hold myself obliged 
to any one who will favour me 
with suggestions toward its rectifi- 
cation in future editions of the 
work. 

It will not require a long time 
to dispose of this characteristic pas- 
sage, though we are somewhat 
ashamed of being obliged to notice 
such a flimsy piece of writing. 

In the first place, then, we quoted 
the names of some twenty South- 
ern poets, who have written more 
or less voluminously, and are ex- 
tensively known. We did not 
quote any of their productions for 
the simple reason that we did not 
conceive it to be necessary; we 
convicted Mr. Dana of injustice 
toward a great number of English 
poets, but we did not feel called upon 
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to quote a poem from each one of 
those poets in order to prove the 
injustice done them. Wegive our 
readers credit for intelligence equal 
to comprehend that, if we named 
any poet as neglected by Mr. Dana, 
the works of the poet were in- 
tended, and not the poet in person. 
But, in dealing with the compiler 
of the “ Household Book,” it seems 
we can take nothing for granted ; 
not even his sincerity. 

His error with regard to South- 
ern poets has been, he says, unin- 
tentional, and he desires to correct 
it; which is a very laudable feel- 
ing. But, if his error be indeed 
unifitentional, he must be a sin- 
gularly absent-minded man; for 
there is one Southern poet whom 
he highly respects as a man of 
letters, and whose writings he 
has studied not casually; and this 
very poet is among those entirely 
ignored by Mr. Dana. We have 
no personal acquaintance with Mr. 
Dana, and cannot say whether he 
is really capable of distinguishing 
poetry from prose; nor do we 
know what he considers casual 
study ; but we should like him to 
state whether the following lines 
are poetry, and if so, whether he 
has ever studied them casually or 
otherwise. 
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Thy thought, but whispered, rises up a 
spirit, 
Winged, and from thence immortal. 
The sweet tone 
Freed by thy skill from prisoning 
wood or stone, 
Doth thence for thine 
inherit! 
When, from the genius speaking in thy 
mind, 
Thou hast evolved the god-like shrine 
or tower, 
That moment does thy matchless art 
unbind 
A spirit born for earth, and armed 
with power, 
The fabric of thy love to watch and 
keep 
From utter desecration. It may fall, 
Thy structure—and its gray stones 
topple all— 
But he who treads its portals feels how 
deep 
A presence 
word 
Grows hushed, as if a shape unseen 
beside him heard. 


a tribute soul 


is upon him—and his 


We think that these lines would 
pass for poetry with most cultiva- 
ted persons. We have taken them, 
almost at random, from a collection 
of Simms’ poems; poems which 
Mr. Dana has studied with some 
care, and of which he is uninten- 
tionally ignorant. 

It is gratifying to hear that Mr. 
Dana is ready to receive sugges- 
tions; and we sincerely trust that 
he may receive such as will make 
clear to him his position. 


*Tis said Time passes like a dream 


And bears us on. 


It may be so; 


But when with thee, I only know 


1 live; nor past nor future seem. 
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*LA PLATA AND PARAGUAY. 


Nothing could be more oppor- 
tune than the publication of this 
volume, just at this time, when the 
whole country is waiting for some 
certain tidings of the expedition 
which left our shores some months 
ago, directed against Paraguay, 
solely to obtain satisfaction for an 
outrage committed upon the explor- 
ing party, whose adventures are 
now before us. The origin of our 
dispute with Paraguay, meaning 
thereby the dictator Lopez, who is 
the State, was a most unwarrant- 
able act of hostility, on his part, 
clearly set forth in Capt. Page’s 
work, and to be noticed in its turn. 

When, in 1851, Urquiza, the 
representative of the Liberal party 
in the Argentine Confederation, 
had, by the powerful aid of Brazil, 
enforced the surrender of Monte- 
video, he had made the first certain 
step to the overthrow of Rosas, 
which was consummated in the fol- 
lowing year by the battle of Monte 
Caseros, This battle, principally 
won by the superiority of the 
Schleswig-Holstein cavalry in the 
service of Brazil, placed Urquiza in 
power, at the head of the Argen- 
tine Confederation ; and one of his 
first measures was the issuing of a 
decree, on the 28th of August, 
1852, declaring the navigation of 
the rivers of the Confederation free 
to all flags from the 1st of October 
of the same year. These rivers, 
the La Plata, the Parana, the Para- 
guay and Uraguay—all of the first 


magnitude—with their branches, 
drain a basin of about eight bun- 
dred thousand square miles in ex- 
tent, of lands as fertile as any on 
the globe, and wanting only a mar- 
ket for their produce. 

The government of the United 
States was the first to avail itself of 
the opportunity thus offered of ob- 
taining a more extended knowledge 
of the La Plata river. An expedi- 
tion to explore that river and the 
other rivers of the vast region thus 
laid open, was despatched from this 
country in February, 1853. 

Capt. Page was also furnished 
with authority to negotiate a treaty 
of commerce and navigation with 
the Republic of Paraguay. The 
vessel placed under his command 
was the “Water Witch,” a steamer 
of four hundred tons burthen. 

Capt. Page arrived at Rio de 
Janeiro, without accident of a se- 
rious nature, about the middle of 
April. Some delay was necessary 
at that place, for the purpose of ob- 
taining the permission of the Bra. 
zilian goverfiment for the explora- 
tion of those tributaries of the La 
Plata wholly within the territory of 
the empire. The permission was 
not granted, farther than had been 
already accorded to all nations, viz: 
to the port of Albuquerque, on the 
river Paraguay, not very far from 
the limits of the Brazilian jurisdic- 
tion in that quarter. At a later 
period, when Capt. Page was, un- 
fortunately, not able to take advan- 
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tage of it, the permission to explore 
all the tributaries of the Paraguay 
was granted. Just at the time 
when the received notice of this 


permission, the President of Para-” 


guay had closed all the waters of 
the Parana and Paraguay by an ar- 
bitrary decree. 

in his voyage from Rio, along 
the coast of Brazil, Capt. Page had 
full opportunity of testing the ac- 
curacy of the French charts of that 
coast, and he speaks in the highest 
terms of their correctness. At 
Montevideo, he found the U. S. 
frigate “Congress.” On the 25th of 
May, the “Water Witch” reached 
Buenos Ayres. This city, though 
not very favourably situated for 
commerce, has a large and con- 
stantly increasing trade, and pre- 
sents an appearance of vigorous 
growth and prosperity. 

Here Capt. Page had the honor 
of a personal interview with Ur- 
quiza, who received him very favour- 
ably, and furnished him with letters 
to the authorities of the provinces 
on the river. Owing to the condi- 
tion of things in Buenos Ayres, 
which was then closely blockaded 
by Urquiza, with the Argentine 
army, Capt. Page was detained for 
some time by the American minis- 
ter, who desired to afford his coun- 
trymen in the city at least the show 
of protection. On the 10th of July, 
Urquiza, with his staff and a body 
of about four hundred men, took 
passage on the “Water Witch,” 
and English steamers “ Trident” 
and “Locust,” for the province of 
Entre Rios. On arriving at Con- 
cepcion, the capital of that pro- 
vince, Urquiza began the discussion 
of a treaty of friendship and com- 
merce with the United States; and 
on the third day, the American 
mninister having accompanied him, 
the treaty was signed. 

The most noteworthy institution 
of Concepcion, is the College, 
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founded by Urquiza, and in a very 
flourishing condition. Here Capt. 
Page spent some little time. 

Having returned to Buenos 
Ayres, to provide himself with 
stores, and yerify the working of 
his instruments, Capt. Page left 
that city, on the Ist of September, 
1853, to commence his surveys. 

These surveys were established 
on points of latitude and longitude 
determined by competent officers. 
The latitude was derived from ob- 
servations of north and south stars 
on the meridian; their longitude 
by chronometer, from stars east and 
west of the meridian, and from the 
altitude of the sun; the variations 
of the compass, from observations 
of the sun made with the sextant 
and artificial horizon. During the 
day, the observations were taken on 
shore; but those made by night 
were taken from the hurricane deck, 
so motionless was the vessel. In 
the drawing of the charts, the plan 
pursued was as follows: two officers 
were engaged, one of whom, with 
the chart paper before him, pro- 
jected the course and distance, the 
width and depth of the river, de- 
lineating, at the same time, the to- 
pography on either bank; while 
the other recorded all observations 
in his note-book, together with re- 
marks illustrating any peculiar char- 
acteristic, such as the growth on 
the banks, the suitableness of the 
river for steamers, the rapidity of 
the current, and such matters. 

The soundings were made at in- 
tervals of five minutes when in deep 
water, but as often as possible when 
in shoal water. 

The island of Martin Garcia, in 
theriver immediately above Buenos 
Ayres, is a military position of some 
importance, as it commands what 
has hitherto been supposed the 
deepest channel of communication 
between the waters of the Parana 
and the La Plata, which latter river, 
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here at its narrowest part, is twenty- 
five miles wide. But the surveys 
of the “Water Witch” expedition 
discovered a deeper channel, in the 
rear of the island of Martin Garcia. 
Twenty-four miles above the island, 
the Parana and Uraguay rivers unite 
their waters. The *‘ Water Witch ” 
first ascended the Parana. The 
main branch of this river, known 
as the Parana Guazu, has a course 
from its mouth to the town of Ro- 
sario, in Santa Fe, one hundred and 
eighty-eight miles, in a northwest- 
erly direction; thence ‘to its conflu- 
ence with the Paraguay, six hun- 
dred and ninety miles, north and a 
little easterly. An immense num- 
ber of small branches enter this 
river on all sides, and the country 
through which it flows is described 
in terms as florid as those used by 
Columbus in his account of Cuba. 
Capt. Page becomes quite poetical 
in his description. He says: “ Poets 
would have revelled in it as a scene 
of paradisiacal beauty. The lower 
banks were fringed with aquatic 
plants; the little channels were 
shaded by the willow, whose long, 
drooping branches dipped grace- 
fully into tie waters, and formed 
anchorages, under which the boat- 
men moored their craft for the con- 
venience of thesiesta. On all sides 
the vegetation was tropical in its 
luxuriance, and the air was laden 
with delicate odors. Theeye would 
have been fatigued by the gorgeous 
mingling of colors, presented by 
the rich foliage of the ceiba, the 
flower and fruit of the orange tree, 
the ripe tints of the peach, the bril- 
liant bloom of various shrubs and 
parasitical plants, had it not been 
relieved by a verdure as refreshing 
as it was varied in its shades.” 
The “ Water Witch” entered the 
Parana at the season of low water ; 
and throughout the distance known 
as the Delta, which is two hundred 
and forty-five miles from the mouth 
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by the course of the river, the least 
depth of water was sixteen feet, and 
the greatest one hundred and five 
feet. The width of the river was 
from a half mile to two and a half 
miles. The rise of the waters be- 
gins in December, and continues at 
the rate of two inches daily, until 
the middle of February. 

Among the most important towns 
on this river, is Rosario, in the pro- 
vince of Santa Fe, and command- 
ing the trade of an extensive re- 
gion. Capt. Page thinks the best 
class of vessels for the trade with 
this inland city are the three-masted 
schooners, recently introduced into 
American commerce. It has been 
proved that these vessels are readily 
hauled to windward and easily han- 
dled; though it would seem advis- 
able that they should not carry so 
great a spread of canvass in those 
tropical seas as is usual in their pre- 
sent trade. 

At San Lorenzo, near the mouth 
of the Cacarana river, Capt. Page 
cast anchor, hoping to get obser- 
vations for latitude and longitude. 
This place is one of the old estab- 
lishments of the Jesuits, and before 
their time, was selected by Sebas- 
tian Cabot, for the first settlement 
of the Europeans in the valley of 
the La Plata. The river Cacarana, 
which enters the Parana six miles 
above San Lorenzo, was found, on 
examination, to be impracticable for 
navigation; if for no other reason, 
because of the declivity of its bed— 
two and a half feet to the mile— 
sufficient to make a current of over- 
powering force. And Capt. Page 
observes, on excellent local author- 
ity, as well as on his own explora- 
tion, that many tributary rivers of 
the country, described as naviga- 
ble, in the maps, are not so. 

At Diamante, thirty-three miles 
above Cacarana, the banks of the 
Parana, hitherto level and but little 
elevated above the water, become 
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bolder and more broken. It is at 
this ‘point that the high rolling 
country of Entre Rios begins, 

Whiie Capt. Page had thus as- 
cended the right bank of, the river, 
Lieut. Powell, in a small steamer, 
chartered for the purpose, was en- 
gaged in surveying the left bank 
and the tributaries of the Patana 
on the west. The general character 
of the country was found to be 
similar to that lying on the eastern 
side of the river. Above Diamante 
the river winds north wardly twenty- 
two miles, to Paciencia, a place 
most significantly named, for only 
by the most patient perseverance is 
a vessel enabled to reach it. Just 
at this point a very interesting 
physical change was going on, at 
the time of Capt. Page’s visit. Dur- 
ing the short period of his stay at 
this place, the main channel of the 
river decreased in depth from twen- 
ty-seven to eighteen feet, and a 
new and deeper channel had formed 
through a flat which separated the 
main land from one of the river 
islands. 

At Santa Fe, in lat. 310 38’ 34” 
8. lon. 60° 39’ 48” W., Capt. Page 
found himself on the verge of the 
vast Indian domain, known as “ El 
Chaco,” which borders the river 
Paraguay on the west, over an 
extent of twelve degrees of latitude. 
Nominally under the control of the 
different governments around them, 
the Indians of this wide region are 
fully as untamed and independent 
as those that hunt the buffalo on 
the slopes of the Rocky Mountains. 
They frequently make predatory 
incursions on the border settle- 
ments, but their limits are slowly 
and steadily contracting. 

The city of Parana, the capital 
of the Argentine Confederation, is 
on the left bank of the Parana 
river, about ten miles north of 
Paciencia—well situated on an 
elevated plateau, well built and laid 
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out. Parana is inhabited by an in- 
dustrious and thriving population, 
and steadily increases in size. The 
city possesses large lime kilns and 
extensive tanneries. Beyond the 
city of Parana, the river runs in a 
tolerably direct course to the north 
for a hundred and _ seventy-eight 
miles to Vuelta del Norte, where 
the river winds in an extraordinary 
manner, now north, now south, 
through sixteen points of the com- 
pass. 

At this point of the river the 
explorers had a fine view ofa flight 
of locusts, which appeared, says 
Capt. Page, “like a black cloud in 
the north east, which approached 
rapidly. They came in myriads, 
darkening the air. Some fell on 
deck or were caught by the rigging 
and spars.” Subsequently, in Pa- 
raguay, Capt. Page saw a flight of 
these destructive insects settle on a 
grove of orange trees, which, in a 
short time, was left as leafless as 
the orchards of northern latitudes 
in mid-winter. On the 23d ofSep- 
tember the “ Water Witch” reached 
Corrientes. Here Capt. Page met 
with the same kind reception from 
Governor Pujol which had hitherto 
been accorded him by all the au- 
thorities of the States he had passed 
through. | Twenty iniles above Cor- 
rientes the Parana unites with the 
Paraguay, and the jurisdiction of 
the President of Paraguay begins. 
At the entrance of the Paraguay 
river Capt. Page found the navy of 
the republic consistitg of five small 
vessels, and exchanged salutes with 
the “ Admiral.” 

He then continued up the river, 
and on the Ist October came to 
anchor before the city of Asuncion. 
The same day he called on the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and ap- 
pointed to call on the President at 
four o’clock the same afternoon. 
He was punctual to the hour and 
found his Excellency seated in great 
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state by the side of a circular table, 
on which his arm rested. As Capt. 
Page approached, President Lopez 
slightly raised his hat, without ris- 
ing, and motioned to him to be 
seated. This somewhat pompous 
ceremonial is, it seems, the etiquette 
always observed by the President. 
Capt. Page was favourably im- 
pressed with the intelligence and 
information of President Lopez and 
his kindly disposition towards the 
objects of the expedition. Possi- 
bly these favourable symptoms were 
but a part of the President’s diplo- 

matic tactics, in which, as was af- 
terwards discovered, he is very 
skilful. Certainly it must require 
great astuteness of policy to main- 
tain a position of arbitrary power, 
unshaken by the collisions with 
other and stronger governments 
which Lopez takes no pains to 
avoid. 

Asuncion seems to be a delightful 
place. The people, relieved from 
the incubus of Francia, are, by all 
accounts, cheerful, hospitable, in- 
telligent and well bred; and the 
furious hurry of commercial enter- 
prise has not yet turned its course 
in that direction. These Japanese 
of South America, as they have 
been called, seem to be well satis- 
fied with their condition, and they 
have the secret of pleasing all for- 
eigners who visit them. Capt. 
Page speaks of the terror with 
which Francia’s memory is re- 
garded, even now, so long after his 
death; and he relates one or two 
anecdotes on the subject, which en- 
tirely coincide with our own know- 
ledge. We remember meeting a 
Paraguayan a few years ago, in 
New York, who uttered the very 
sentiment Capt. Page found pre- 
valent in Asuncion: “No en toda 
compaiiia hablo de Francia.”— 
Something very terrible was in 
that Francia to have left so lasting 
an impression of his power for evil. 
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Any ruler must appear merciful, 
after such a despot, and it is fortun- 
ate for Lopez’ reputation that his 
immediate predecessor was the Dic- 
tator Francia. 

Capt. Page left Asuncion on the 
7th November, 1853, on -his up- 
ward exploration of the river Para- 
guay. The general formation of 
the land on the banks of this river 
is high, rolling country; lofty 
bluffs abut on the river. Many of 
the districts through which the 
Paraguay flows have a soil deeply 
impregnated with saline particles, 
and a rude kind of distillation pro- 
duces a large supply of coarse, but 
serviceable salt. The number of 
small streams and rivers flowing 
into the Paraguay on both sides, is 
very great, and in fact this extensive 
distribution of streams is a charac- 
teristic feature of the river systems 
of South America. No doubt the 
extraordinary fertility of the soil in 
most of the great river basins in 
that continent is to be ascribed to 
this extensive subdivision of the 
water courses, which is so minute 
as to recall the artificial irrigation 
of Lombardy. Of the magnificent 
timber trees of the La Plata and 
Paraguay basins Capt. Page speaks 
in the highest terms of admiration. 
There can be no doubt that as com- 
merce extends with those immense 
regions, the valuable woods of the 
country will be greatly sought after 
for purposes of ship building, as 
well as of ornamental architecture. 
Such woods as the Yrapipe, the 
Espina de Corona, the Algorroba, 
would be invaluable for ship build- 
ing, and may probably be found as 
durable as the African teak wood. 
Capt. Page found that a cord of any 
of these woods, furnished him for 
fuel, was fully equal to a ton of 
coal. Forty miles from Asuncion 
the river was found to be onethou- 
sand and seventy-six yards in width, 
its least depth twenty feet, and the 
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greatest seventy-two. 
of highest water in the river, the 
banks are generally eleven feet 
above the water. As the steamer 
ascended the river, additional 
strength was given to an observa- 
tion made by Capt. Page, while in 
the Parana river; the fact of the 
inclination of the rivers to encroach 
on the east bank. And he suggests 
as the probable agency in this en- 
croachment, the revolution of the 
earth on its axis. Certainly, if this 
encroachment operated by such a 
cause, the effect should be precisely 
what is observed in the rivers of 
this equatorial region. Analogous 
to this may be noticed the slight, 
but decided tendency of the eastern 
side of rail roads in the warmer 
countries to rise above the level, 

Having ascended the Paraguay 
as far as the Brazilian province of 
Mato Grosso, Capt. Page returned 
in the month of January, 1854, to 
Asuncion, where he left the steamer 
under the charge of his subordi- 
nates, while he himself with two 
companions, undertook an explora- 
tion of Paraguay by land. 

In the course of this journey, 
he had renewed occasion to expe- 
rience the cordial hospitality of the 
Paraguayans, always freely offered, 
whether he was in town or coun- 
try. Everywhere, in spite of Fran- 
cia’s efforts at destruction, he found 
relics of the civilization founded by 
the Jesuit fathers, in this secluded 
region of the earth. It is well 
known that they had built up 
among the Guarani, the largest 
Indian tribe of Paraguay, a sub- 
stantial empire of their own, with- 
out reference to the authority of 
Spain. They even refused to teach 
the Spanish language to the Gua- 
rani, under various pretexts ;_ until 
at last the Spanish government, 
alarmed for the probable result of 
their schemes, suppressed the Or- 
der in a single uight throughout 
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the American provinces. Captain 
Page does full justice to the zeal 
and energy of the Jesuits in the 
work of civilizing the Indians of 
this region ; and gives an account of 
their labours, the settlements they 
established, and the conversions 
wrought by them. To this day 
the Guarani are noted for a peacea- 
ble, industrious disposition, and 
correct habits of life. 

Indeed, one very pleasing char- 
acteristic of Capt. Page’s narrative 
is the enlightened liberality of his 
tone, and his readiness to recognize 
the merits of the nations he visits. 
We are glad to say that, as far as 
we have had oppovtunity of judg- 
ing, these are distinguishing char- 
acteristics of our officers in both 
services. 

During Capt. Page’s absence on 
an excursion into the interior of 
Corrientes, the difficulty occurred 
in Asuncion, which led to the ex- 
traordinary attack upon the “ Wa- 
ter Witch” A brother of the U. 
S. Consul at that place, Mr. Hop- 
kins, while riding out with a lady, 
chanced to meet a herd of cattle, 
which took fright at the riding 
party and dispersed in the woods. 
The herdsman driving them made 
an assault upon Mr. Hopkins; and, 
naturally, his brother, the Consul, 
made complaint to the President. 
It is interesting to notice that in 
this case, as in every other since 
the days of the wise Sultan, a 
woman was at the bottom of the 
difficulty. President Lopez took 
exception to the language in which 
the complaint was couched. Then 
began writing and re-writing ; and 
violent decrees were issued by Lo- 
pez against all foreigners, but espe- 
cially directed against Americans. 

When Capt. Page returned to 
Asuncion, he had numerous inter- 
views with President Lopez, who 
assured him that the Americans 
in the country should in no way 
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be molested, and that the American 
Company, who desired to withdraw 
should be allowed to do so without 
difficulty. Yet petty annoyances 
were inflicted upon them; their 
effects were detained until they 
should give up certain deeds and 
papers, which secured them in the 
possession of lands purchased and 
paid for. Capt. Page made a re- 
monstrance, in a note to the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, who the 
next day returned the note with a 
request that it should be translated 
into Spanish. This treatment de- 
cided Capt. Page to remove his 
countrymen at once, and he sent 
notice of hisintention. In an hour 
after, came the permit from the 
President for the removal of the 
effects. They then left the city. 

Capt. Page’s reflections upon 
this affair seem to us very sensible. 
He says that Lopez is, probably, 
quite unaware of his real weakness, 
in comparison with other, and par- 
ticularly with distant natibns. En- 
tirely secluded from intercourse 
with foreigners for so many years, 
the Paraguayans are in a condition 
of real ignorance as to the actual 
world; and, naturally, they believe 
their President to be among the 
greatest of rulers. He, himself, 
though more aware of his true po- 
sition, yet lives in the atmosphere 
of adulation and flattery. And the 
foreigners in the country have, pro- 
bably, been too willing to acquiesce 
silently in his arbitrary measures. 
Our policy, with regard to Para- 
guay, seems perfectly plain; to be 
forbearing, tolerant, friendly in con- 
duct, but at the same time con- 
sistently firm and decided. Instant 
apology and satisfaction should be 
exacted for any breach of the law 
of nations towards us; and there 
can be no doubt that our flag will 
be respected if these principles di- 
rect our conduct. | 

After an exploration of the Ura- 
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guay and its tributaries, and various 
land excursions and_ residences, 
which occupied a whole year, Capt. 
Page despatched the “Water 
Witch” up the Parana, as far as 
the island of Apipe, a distance of 
one hundred miles from the june- 
tion of that river with the Para- 
guay. He himself, in the steamer 
“ Pilcomayo,” chartered for the pur- 
pose, started for the river Salado. 
This was towards the end of Janu- 
ary, 1855. On the 3d of February, 
two hundred miles below Corrientes, 
the “ Water Witch” was met re- 
turning. The statement of Lieut: 
Jeffers, the officer in command, 
was that, when about three miles 
from Corrientes, in the Parana 
river, which is the common bound- 
ary of Paraguay and the State of 
Gentes he was fired into from 
a fort on the Paraguay side of the 
river. By this first shot, the helms- 
man was killed; and other shots 
were fired until the steamer with- 
drew out of range. At the time 
when she was fired into, the * Wa- 
ter Witch” was actually on the 
Corrientes side of the river, and 
sounding to avoid a shoal which 
ran out towards the middle of the 
river. Lieut. Jeffers returned the 
fire, as well as he was able, with the 
three guns which formed the arma- 
ment of the “Water Witch.” 
Justly indignant at this outrage, 
Capt. Page descended the river 
to Montevideo, in hope of finding 
an American man-of-war, with 
which to return and demolish the 
fortatonce. At thatcity he wrote 
an account of the affair to the 
United States Government, and des- 
patched a message to the Commo- 
dore on the Brazil station, asking 
for a vessel to avenge the insult. 
But the officer in command 
thought it more proper to await 
the action of the home government; 
and, we must confess, it seems to us 
that he was in the right. It is 
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better that the reparation exacted 
for such an offence should appear to 
be rather the deliberate purpose of 
the nation, than the hasty action of 
an officer without special authority, 
however justly his action may seem 
called tor. 

We have been able to take but 
a slight survey of the field in which 
Capt. Page has wrought to such 
excellent purpose. We have been 
obliged to omit the interesting 
geological notes which he furnishes, 
and many of the particulars of his 
journeys and voyages, which we 
have found interesting in the high- 
est degree. The solemn forests and 
gorgeous flowers, the boundless 
pampas, the profusion of the rich- 
est fruits, and the perpetual summer 
of those remote regions, appear in 
the volume of Capt. Page with 
perfect fidelity; and the imagination 
is strongly excited by the picture 
of the mighty floods that roll their 
vast volume through that tropical 
scenery. 
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The historical chapters appended 
to the work, though not in har- 
mony with the design of the book, 
are valuable as affording in this 
convenient form much information 
not usually sought after. The 
most interesting of these are, un- 
doubtedly, those relating to the 
missions. 

It is to be regretted that a vol- 
ume so commendable in other res- 
pects, should be defaced by innu- 
merable errors in the spelling of 
Spanish words. It seems fair to 
charge these faults on Capt. Page’s 
imperfect knowledge of Spanish ; 
since the Indian names are uni- 
formly correctly spelled. Through- 
out the book we find “comman- 
dante ;” and such words as sause, 
seibo, tobaco, Carlo, Quatros, Cos- 
mi, are to be found almost every 
where. In one place we find murien 
for the present subjunctive of morir. 
These are small faults, but they are 
very unnecessary ones, and might 
have beer avoided with a little care. 
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That sunny afternoon of early Spring 


We wandered through the meadows; cool and free 


The light wind blew across the flowery lea ; 


The twittering birds were busy on the wing; 


The joyous earth and air did seem to sing, ’ 


So far the inward soul of harmony, 


Pervading all, quickened the sense to see 


The mighty mother gladly hastening 


The gifts of cloudless hours, the cadence sweet 


Of happy voices making music meet 


For those who look, with love-awakened eyes, 


While far remote the lonely days retreat, 


To see the deepening glory of the skies, 


And o’er the new-born earth new heaven arise. 
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The manner in which the news of the 
death of the historian Prescott has been 
received by the literary and _ political 
journals of this country and of Europe, 
proves, beyond a cavil, the generally 
profound admiration of the author and 
his works. Never, we believe, was the 
reputation of any historian, ancient or 
modern, founded upon a broader and 
more substantial basis. Without con- 
sidering for a moment the physical diffi- 
culties which Prescott was obliged to 
overcome—notwithstanding that these 
were of a sort to daunt the boldest na- 
ture, we maintain that his writings, 
judged solely by their intrinsic merits, 
are among the most valuable contribu- 
tions ever given to the really important 
annals of mankind. The department of 
the world’s history, which our author 
selected as the theme of his elaborate 
researches, was,in many respects, most 
intricate and obscure. The authorities 
were widely scattered and difficult of ac- 
cess. They were often, moreover, con- 
tradictory and equivocal, so that the 
judgment necessary to separate truth 
from fiction, and to discriminate between 
individual or party prejudice, and a ve- 
racious statement of events, was of the 
most subtle and unerring character. No 
superficial student is able to appreciate 
an hundredth part of the skill and labour 
which Mr. Prescott bestowed upon the 
mere selection and arrangement of his ma- 
tertal. The call for active discrimina- 
tion was constant andimperative. Toa 
man who looked upon the rhetorical 
tricks, the ornate special pleading where- 
by many recent authors—miscalled his- 
torians—have delided the people, with 
aversion and contempt, to whom truth, 
and the search afier truth, constituted 
the “end and aim” of his endeavours, it 
was not possible to rest content with par- 
tial or partisan evidence. 

No! he must probe his subject to the 
core; he must analyze the conflicting 
testimony, until all contradictions are 
reconciled, or explained away; he must 
be prepared to demonstrate with mathe- 
matical certainty, the correctness of his 
opinions, and to show that for every 
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statement, however trivial, the clearest 
authority exists. Thus high was Mr. 
Prescott’s idea of the responsibility of 
his vocation ; and truly, but few authors 
ever so thoroughly exemplified an exalt- 
edtheory by conscientious practice. The 
result is to be observed inthe extent, and 
the solid nature of his reputation. With 
the single exception of Washington Ir- 
ving, no American writer has been so 
universally, so cordially, recognized in 
Great Britain and on the Continent. 

Immediately after the publication of 
the Conquest of Peru, he was chosen a 
member ofthe Royal Society of Litera- 
ture, and also of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, the last honour being shared at 
that period by but one other American. 
Translations of his works, by competent 
scholars, are to be foundin the German, 
French, Spanish and Italian languages, 
and his perfect trustworthiness and fidel- 
ity have been acknowledged by the Eu- 
ropean critics, with hardly a dissentient 
voice. 

It has been justly remarked that “the 
distinguishing merit of Mr. Prescott, is 
his power of vividly representing char- 
acters andevents in their right relations, 
and applying to them their proper prin- 
ciples. He thus presents a true exhibi- 
tion of the period of time he has chosen 
for his subject ; enabling the reader to 
comprehend its peculiar character, to 
realize its passions and prejudices, and 
at once to observe it with the eye of a 
contemporary, and judge it with the 
calmness of a philosopher!” A result 
so admirable has been brought about, 
even more, perhaps, by the historian’s 
judicial impartiality, (owing to the clear- 
ness of his moral perceptions,) than by 
the unquestionably high order of his in- 
tellectual capacity. Never can we charge 
Mr. Prescott with the slightest distor- 
tion of facts, or the explanation of mo- 
tives of action in accordance with his 
personal prepossessions. He is zot the 
victim of his own theories, passions, or 
peculiar modes of speculation. Not only 
does he communicate facts, but these 
facts are presented in their true rela- 
tions, instead of being ‘‘forced out of 
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them, through the unconscious opera- 
tion of the historian’s feelings and preju- 
dices.” His works, therefore, are mon- 
uments of his unswerving integrity, no 
less than of his clear, well balanced 
genius! They contain, within them- 
selves, all the elements essential to a 
lasting value, and continued recognition 
among men. 

We will conclude this imperfect no- 
tice by quoting some portions of a deep- 
ly interesting letter, relating to Mr. Pres- 
cott’s personal character, and habits as a 
student, contributed to the New York Tri- 
bune by a secretary of the late historian : 

“It is a common impression that Mr. 
Prescott was blind, or nearly blind. The 
truthis, he could see well enough for all 
the ordinary uses of life. While a boy, 
at College, he met with an accident 
which injured his sight permanently. 
He was sitting at a table in the dining 
hall, when a class-mate playfully threw 
at him, from the opposite side of the ta- 
ble, a crust of bread, which struck one 
of his.eyes. That eye, eventually, be- 
came nearly blind, and the other was so 
seriously affected, from sympathy, that 
a disorder arose of the optic nerve,which 
weakened the eye to such a degree that, 
although ‘its sight was wot impaired, it 
could not be used for reading or writing, 
except for avery brief period. * * * 
Mr. Prescott rarely wrote more than his 
name, without the help of a case, which 
enabled him to write mechanically. This 
instrument was an oblong frame, with 
stout brass wires stretched across it, at 
a distance ofabout aninch. Guided by 
these wires, he wrote with an agate sty- 
lus on prepared paper. * * *# # # 
He rose early, waked by an alarm clock, 
whose summons he never disregarded. 
Ascertaining by the thermometer the 
state of the weather out of doors, he 
clothed himself accordingly, putting on 
so many pounds of clothing, more or less, 
according to the weather. His coats, 
vests and pantaloons were all marked 
with their weights in pounds and ounces. 
He walked for half an hour before break- 
fast, occupying his thoughts in compo- 
sition. After breakfast, his wife read to 
him for an hour; during which time he 
shaved and made his toilet for the day. 
The book selected for this hour was al- 
ways one of light literature, generally a 


novel. He was fond of novels, and 
Chonght ay stimulated his imagination. 
* * His correspondence, 


pe not frequent, embraced a wide 
area of the earth’s surface, and some 
names of eminence. Humboldt wrote 
to him occasionally. More frequently 
wrote from Paris, Count de Circourt, au- 
thor ofa history of the Spanish Arabs, 
and from Madrid, Senor de Gayangos, 
author of that ‘treasure of oriental 
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learning,’ the history of the Mohamme- 
dan dynastiesin Spain. * * # # 
Mr. Prescott wrote his histories by 
chapters, each chapter comprising a 
separate division of the subject. For 
instance, the opening chapter of Philip 
II. is on the abdication of Charles V. It 
was written in this way: The secretary 
selected all the books and manuscripts 
which contained anything relating to 
the abdication. The oldest of these was 
first read; Mr. Prescott interrupting the 
reading when any fact was stated, would 
dictate a note to the secretary, accom- 
panied by such remarks on the fact as 
suggested themselves tohim. The rest 
of the works were gonethrough with in 
the same way. The secretary, at his 
leisure, wrote out the notes in a clear 
hand, and arranged them. When the 
authorities had all been read, the mass 
of notes thus acumulated were read 
over to Mr. Prescott, who modified and 
added to themas he saw fit. Any incon- 
sistencies or obscurities were settled, if 
they admitted of settlement, by refer- 
ence again to the authorities. The man- 
uscript of the memoranda was then laid 
upon his desk, and he set himself to 
meditate upon the topic of his chapter, 
viz: the abdication of Charles. He 
would sit for an hour, leaning back in his 
great chair, silent and immovable. 
Now and then, he would take up the 
manuscript, and glanze at some parts 
ofit. This process of meditation would 
continue for days, sometimes (if the 
subject were a difficult one) for weeks. 
At length he would begin to write. 
Case in hand, he would dash off page 
after page, for hours at a time, with 
nearly as much readiness as if he wrote 
from memory. * * * #* # Mr. 
Prescott’s cheerfulness and amiability 
were really admirable. He had a fine- 
ly wrought sensitive organization; he 
was high spirited, courageous, independ- 
ent, resolute; was free from cant, or 
affectation of any sort. Yet no annoy- 
ance, great or small, the most painful 
illness or the most intolerable bore, 
could disturb his equanimity, or render 
him in the least degree sullen, fretful, or 
discourteous. He was always gay, good- 
humoured, manly, most gentle and affec- 
tionate to his family, and most kind and 
gracious to all around him. This made 
him a delightful companion, and I look 
back to the year passed in his service as 
the most agreeable of my life.” 


Mrs. Wordsworth, the widow of the 


great contemplative poet of the nine- 


teenth century, died at Rydal Mount, on 
the 17th day of January last. We are 
told by the “ London Daily News” that 
it “was by the accident (so to speak) of 
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her early friendship for Wordsworth’s 
sister, that her life became involved with 
the poetic element, which her mind 
would hardly have sought for itself in 
another position.” She was the incar- 
nation of good sense, and practical fore- 
thought, as applied to the concerns of 
every-day-life. But she does not ap- 
pear to have been an imaginative, nor, 
indeed, in any sense, a particularly in- 
tellectual woman, so that the application 
of Wordsworth’s celebrated poem 


(“She was a phantom of delight,”) 


to her, may be regarded as more than 
doubtful. The last stanza, and the last 
stanza, alone, can be construed as truly 
descriptive of her character, unless the 
poet, influenced by his affection, was led 
greatly toidealize. But,if not highly gifted 
with mentalvapacities, Mrs. Wordsworth 
may well claim admiration for her exalt- 
ed moral endowments. She had many 
and severe trials to endure. ‘Of her 
early sorrows,” says the News, “in the 
loss of two children and a beloved sis- 
ter, there are, probably, no living wit- 
nesses. It will never be forgotten by 
any one who saw it, how the late dreary 
train of afilictions was met. For many 
years, Wordsworth’s sister, Dorothy, (so 
lovingly mentioned by De Quincey) was 
a melancholy charge. Mrs. Words- 
worth was wont to warn any rash en- 
thusiasts for mountain walking, by the 
spectacle before them. The adoring 
sister would never fail her brother ; and 
she destroyed her health, and then her 
reason, by exhausting walks, and wrong 
remedies for the consequences. Forty 
miles a day was zot a singular feat of 
Dorothy’s. * # * * She outlived 
the beloved Dora, Wordsworth’s only 
surviving daughter. After the lingering 
illness of that daughter, (Mrs. Quillinan) 
the mother encountered the dreariest 
portion of her life. - Her aged husband 
used to spend the long winter evenings 
in grief and tears—week aiter week, 
month after month. He could not be 
comforted. The poor wife grew whiter 
and smaller, so as to be greatly altered 
in afew months; b:| ¢his was only the 
expression of what she endured, and he 
did not discover it. When he, too, left 
her, it was seen how disinterested had 
been her trouble. When Ais trouble 
had ceased, she, too, wasrelieved. She 
followed his coffin to the sacred corner 
of Grasmere churchyard. where lay now 
all those who had once made her home. 
She joined the household guests on their 
return from the funeral, and nade tea as 
usual. And this was the distinguishing 
spirit which carried her through the last 
few years, till she had just reached the 
ninetieth. Even then, she had strength 
to combat disease for many days. Sev- 
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eral times she rallied, and relapsed ; and 
she was full of alacrity of mind and body 
as long as exertion of any kind was pos- 
sible. * # # # There were many 
eager to render all duty and love, her 
two sons, nieces and friends, and a whole 
sympathising neighbourhood. * # 
The question usually asked by visitors 
to that partof Grasmere churchyard was 
where she should be laid when the time 
came, the space was so completely 
filled? The cluster of stones told of the 
little children who died a long life-time 
ago; of the sisters, Sarah Hutchinson 
and Dorothy Wordsworth, and of Mr. 
Quillinan and his two wives, Dora lying 
between her husband and father, and 
seeming to occupy her mother’s rightful 
place. Hartley Coleridge lies next the 
family group, and others press around, 
There is room, however. The large grey 
stone, which bears the name of Wm. 
Wordsworth, has ample space left for 
another inscription; and the grave be- 
neath has ample space for his faithful 
life-companion. Not one is left now of 
the eminent persons who rendered that 
cluster of valleys so famous as it had 
been. Doctor Arnold, went first, in the 
vigour of his years. Southey died at 
Keswick, and Hartley Coleridge on the 
margin of Rydal Lake,and the Quilli- 
nans under the shadow of Loughrigg, 
and Professor Wilson disappeared from 
Elleray, and the three venerable Words- 
worths from Rydal Mount!” 





The quiet, aud sometimes rather amu- 
sing insolence, with which the British 
Reviews and Periodicals were accus- 
tomed to treat all American writers, (ex- 
cepting Washington Irving) has been 
modified, certainly, but by no means 
wholly discontinued. Two remarkable 
instances of this ancient transatlantic 
prejudice are before us at this moment. 
The first is to be found in a notice of 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’ * Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table,” which appears 
in the January issue of Chamber’s Edin- 
burg Journal. The critic can say nothing 
more genial of the wisest and wittiest 
book which has graced the literature of 
Europe or America for many years, than 
“that ¢f the last work of Dr. Holmes is 
to be taken as a fair sample of his pow- 
ers of brénkfast table talk, he had better 
stick to that for the future, and give up 
writing poetry!” It is then intimated 
that Dr. Holmes has written but one 
really stirring ballad, (On lending a sil- 
ver punch bowl,) whereas, in the ‘ Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast Table,’ there arg 
many good things, and better than we 
should have given him credit for !” 

Now, when we reflect, that since the 
death of Thomas Hood, probably no 
poet who writes in the English language 
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has arisen, possessed of the 3 

athos, and catholic sentiment of 
anes, expressed at all times in ng 
ling and harmonious verse, the qualified 
commendation of Chamber’s Journal, 
must be regarded as the forced conces- 
sion (most engrecionsty yielded) of an 
enemy. * # The same unworthy 
prejudice, seiaieen in the critique just 
quoted, is even more apparent in the 
‘Westminster Quarterly’s” review of 
Longfellow’s recent volume. After pre- 
senting its readers with a bald outline of 
the plot of “Miles Standish’s Court- 
ship,” in which it firds little to praise, 
the Westminster goes on to speak of 
the miscellaneous poems succeeding it, 
which are said to display only an * har- 
monious mediocrity.” And then, by way 
of illustration, it mentions that superb 
poem on the death of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, so suggestively entitled ‘*The 
Warden of the Cinque Ports.” Now, 
of all the periodicals, quarterly, or 
monthly, published in Great Britain, the 
* Westminster Review” is the very last 
to be excused for imposing upon the 
public such unjust and superficial criti- 
cism! Its corps of editors is not only 
large, but it numbers some of the ablest 
men in England ; the advantages of the 
division of labour are understood, and 
acted upon by its conductors, for the 
various portions of the editorial depart- 
ment, are each under the control of 
some writer who has made the subject, 
whether it be theology, philology, ento- 
mology, or belles lettres, his spectral study. 
Therefore, it is not from ignorance, but 
from sheer prejudice and ill feeling that 
such criticisms are made upon Ameri- 
can books. 

When will “these English” learn to 
know that writing in the same language, 
with the same habitudes of thought, 
from the same energies of blood and 
brain, and with a reverence equal to 
theirs, for the great masters who have 
so wonderfully illustrated the power and 
beauty of the tongue given to us by our 
common mother, every American au- 
thor, who, by his productions, adds any- 
thing true and permanent to the litera- 
ture which belongs to us both, does as 
much for the glory of England, as for the 
glory of his own country? Let this prin- 
ciple be but once recognized, and the 
shameful antagonism so long character- 
istic of the English Reviews in regard 
to American writers and their works, 
must give place toa cordial recognition 
of the ability of our authors, whenever 
it «s fairly and unquestionably mani- 
fested. 


We have before alluded to a weekly 
literary paper (the Saturday Press) pub- 
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lished in New York city, and edited by 
T. B. Aldrich and Henry Clapp, Jr. 
This paper seems to have been started 
upon the principle of astonishing its 
readers by bold paradoxes, and the cool 
assertion of unorthodox opinions on ev- 
ery possible subject. 

Nevertheless, its editors are clever 
men, and gifted with the power of wri- 
ting in a delightfully dashing style, as 
the following leader on “Our Politics ” 
will show: 

“We have received several letters 
lately—among others, a very stupid one, 
signed ‘Black Republican,” but evi- 
deutly written by a republican black— 
asking us about the politics of the Sat- 
urday Press. Let us dispose of the mat- 
ter with a few strokes of the pen. 

The Saturday Press has no politics. 
It looks upon politicians, of whatever 
breed or half-breed, shell or half-shell, 
as an uninteresting species of maniac. 
We have no ambition to govern any- 
body, nor to see anybody governed. 
And if we had, we should probably be 
disappointed 

All existing forms of government we 
look upon as mischievous organizations, 
requiring altogether too much time and 
trouble for the people to keep in order. 
Republics not excepted. The divine 
right of the majority to govern is as ab- 
surd, in our sight, as the divine right of 
kings to govern, or of popes. More so. 
There has never yet been a man in the 
world who could govern himself; much 
less one that could govern his neigh- 
bour. 

We have no wish, however, to see 
what are called governments abolished. 
At least, not at present. For, in that 
case, the governors—who are a class of 
people wholly incompetent to take care 
of themselves—would have to be sup- 
ported by some more direct mode of 
charity, which would be humiliating to 
them, without being any less burden- 
some to the people, who are bound to 
take care of them at any rate, and may 
as well do it in one way as another. 

Moreover, there is a class of men who 
find government an interesting subject 
to talk about, and to fight about, and 
who, without something of the kind, 
would inevitably become idiots in the 
flower of their youth. We would no 
more deprive such persons of their fa- 
vourite hobby, than we would deprive a 
fireman of his “machine,” an old maid 
of her lap-dog, or our dramatic critic of 
his Anna Maria: for, though we may be 
heretical, we are not cruel. 

Therefore, let it be understood, once 
for all, that though we have no politics, 
and have no desire for any—would, in 
fact, as soon have the measles as have 
them in any form—nevertheless, we 
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make no objection to other people hav- 
ing them; and if they will but stop bor- 
ing us with letters on the subject, we 
will promise to remain silent about it— 
and them—for the rest of our days.” 

Whenever in literature, or politics, a 
controversy shall arise between two 
parties not equal in ability or position, it 
is the policy of the txferrorto continue 
the controversy to almost any extreme 
of bitterness and provocation. Doctor 
Holmes, in his “table-talk” admirably 
illustrates the truth of this by the fol- 
lowing metaphorical lesson, which it 
would be well for all vituperative edi- 
tors to take to heart, whenever the spite- 
ful demon within them shall suggest a 
war of epithets upon gentlemen averse 
to the conflicts, or unskilled in the vo- 
cabulary of the Bowery. Here is the 
Doctor’s metaphor : 

“Tfa fellow attacked -my opinions in 
print, would I reply? Not 1. Do you 
think I don’t understand what my friend, 
the Professor, long ago called the hydro- 
static paradox of controversy ? 

“Don’t know whatthat means? Well, 
I will tell you. You know that if you 
had a benttube, one arm of which was 
of the size of a pipe stem, and the other 
big enough to hold the ocean, water 
would stand at the same height in one 
as in the other. Controversy equalizes 
fools and wise men in the same way—AaNnD 
THE FOOLS KNow IT.” 


We commenced our Editors’ Table by 
referring to the death of Prescott; the 
news has just come from Europe of the 
decease of another eminent historian. 
Henry Hallam, the author of the history 
of the “ Middle Ages,” of the history of 
the “Literature of Europe,” and of so 
many other works of sterling value and 
interest. But the career, as one of our 
city contemporaries has observed, of 
this great man, might be looked upon as 
fairly ruan—the measure of his fame and 
usefulness was well nigh full; whereas, 
in the case of Prescott, the regret for 
his departure is rendered more poignant 
by the thought, that he left his last. and 
perhaps, his dest work, unfinished. Tru- 
ly, the “great are falling from us!” but 
who has failed to observe that misfor- 
tunes of this nature seldom came sing- 
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ly? There seem to be periods when 
death deliberately sets himself to the 
task of cutting down the wisest and no- 
blest of the race! One illustrious life 
after another is destroyed, and the world 
stands aghast to see that neither fame, 
nor power, nor genius, nor wisdom, nor 
knowledge, are proof against the malig- 
nant force of the fierce spectre who 
“loves a shining mark!” 


In a previous article published in this 
Magazine, we spoke of the deeply- 
thoughtful and suggestive lectures of 
the Rev. F. W. Robertson. Referring 
now, to the lecture on Wordsworth, we 
come upon the following passage, which 
is worthy the attention of every reader: 

“Just as the real standard of taste is 
not the standard of the mass—is not 
judged by the majority of votes, but is 
decided by the few—so, in matters of 
poetry, it is not by the mass, nor by the 
majority of votes, that these things can 
be tested, but they are to be tested by the 
pure, and simple, and tree in heart— 
by those who, all their life long, have 
been occupied iu the discipline of feel- 
ing; for, in early life, poetry is a@ love, a 
passion ;—but, as life goes on, this pas 
sion passes ; the love for poetry wanes; 
the mystic joy dies with our childhood, 
and other objects engage our labours, 
etc.” 


The Edinburgh Review was always 
very profound upon the subject of Amer- 
ican politics, but in the following para- 
graph that astute authority has sur- 
passed itself. Listen, O! democracy of 
the Great Republic, and learn why it 
was that your illustrious triumvirate of 
statesmen died “broken-bearted and hu- 
miliated.” 

‘Webster bowed his splendid head to 
the yoke of the south, and died broken- 
hearted at the consequences of the hu- 
miliation. Clay sustained repeated dis- 
appointments, and left a tainted reputa- 
tion. as having been the obstacle to the 
restriction and reduction of slavery in 
some of the frontier States, and the 
cause of its establishment in Missouri, 
Florida and Arkansas. Calhoun died 
broken-hearted also.” 
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Ernest Carroll; or, Artist-Life in Italy. 
A Novel in three parts, (second edition.) 
Boston: Ticknor § Fields. 1859. 


This is a republication of an English 
work of fiction, the hero of which is an 
American. The author informs us that 
during a long residence on the conti- 
nent, he derived great pleasure from 
the acquaintance of several American 
friends, many of whom were profession- 
al artists. He expresses his indebted- 
ness to them for most of the anecdotes 
which form a large portion of his book. 
Ernest Carroll, viewed merely as a no- 
vel is extravagant in plot, and founded 
upon incidents of a wild and improbable 
nature; but the anecdotical matter is 
generally entertaining, and some of the 
descriptions of works of art, and of indi- 
vidual character, display cleverness and 
keen observation. The humorous parts 
are not so good. Otway, the dog-fan- 
cier, for example, is simply a grotesque 
creation of the brain, the details of whose 
absurd mania are by no means pleasant 
reading. There is ove chapter in this 
book, which we cannot help designating 
as disgraceful. It is that in which the 
merits of Ruskin, the celebrated art- 
critic, are discussed. 

Now, we do not pretend to say that 
Ruskin’s theory of art may not be all 
wrong ; but what shall we think of snch 
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a vigorous and picturesque writer of 


English, who has charmed the world by 
his inimitable word-paintings, being de- 
signated as “an ass, who ought to be 
hung, or burnt in effigy?’ Coarse de- 
nunciation of this kind is, at all times, 
offensive, but when used in regard to 
really eminent men by persons of vastly 
inferior intellectual calibre, it must be 
regarded as eminently disgusting. 

We find a passage in the book, con- 
cerning the style and genius of some of 
our American poets, which is worthy of 
being quoted: 

* Your American poets are not rash 
innovators. Longfellow, for instance, is 
romantic in his legends, dramatic in his 
plots, musical in his verse, and graphic 
in his descriptions. I know of few poets 


that have so happily painted the pecu- 
liarity of scenery. manners and customs ; 
catching, as it were, the aroma of the 
soil of the country he describes, and 
conveying tothe reader those subtle sen- 
sations experienced by a traveller in a 
foreign land. His images are full of 
beauty, his thought original, and his sen- 
timent elevating, delicate and refined, 
Of Lowell and Holmes I have read less. 
The former seems not to have faltered, 
hesitating between the comic and tragic 
muses, but to have wooed them alter- 
nately. He must be a man of keen sus- 
ceptibility and wide sympathies, to have 
won favours from two such dissimilar 
mistresses. How full of tenderness and 
grace are his pathetic pieces, and how 
irresistibly comic are his humourous 
productions! In Holmes I admire the 
artistic finish by which he conceals his 
art. His polished lines seem so many 
crystalizations of wit and wisdom, held 
in solution in about equal proportions. 

“*Have you read Emerson? asked 
Carroli. ‘ Very little. He challenges 
my admiration, but does not win my 
sympathies. He plays round the head, 
but never reaches the heart.’ 

“T never unravel one of his intricately 
involved stanzas, without seeing the 
writhings of a thought, stretched and 
tortured on the rack of his ingenuity, 
until all life and spirit are extinct. His 
thoughts resemble a cocoon. When you 
have unwound its finely spun threads, 
you are disappointed in finding an inani- 
mate grub, instead of a full-fledged but- 
terfly panting with the pleasures of a 
new existence, and the pride of con- 
scious beauty !”—page 277. 

There is much truth in this well-ex- 
pressed critique upon Emerson’s poet- 
ry; but, sometimes the cold philosopher 
does give place in his works to the pro- 
foundly sympathising man, as witness 
his poem called ‘A Threnody,” wherein 
occur the following lines : 


“ [ see my empty house, 

I see my trees repair their boughs, 
And he, the wondrous child, 
Whose silver warble wild, 
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Outvalued every pulsing sound, 

Within the Air’s cerulian round— 

The hyacinthine boy, for whom 

Morn well might break, and April bloom; 

The gracious boy, who did adorn 

The world, whereinto he was bern, 

And by his countenance repay 

The favour of the loving Day— 

Has disappeared from the Day’s eye ; 

Far and wide, she cannot find him; 

My hopes pursue, they cannot bind him.” 

“ Gentlest guardians marked serene 

His early hope, his liberal mein, 

Took counsel from his guiding eyes 

To make this wisdom earthly -wise ; 

Ah! vainly do these eyes recall 

The school march, each day’s festival, 

When every morn my bosom glowed 

To watch the convoy on the road ; 

The babe in willow-wagon closed, 

With rolling eyes and face composed ; 

With children, forward and behind, 

Like Cupids studiously inclined ; 

And he, the chieftain, paced beside 

The centre of the troop allied, 

With sunny face of sweet repose, 

To guard the babe from fancied foes— 

The little captain, innocent, 

Took the eye with him as he went. 

Each village senior paused to scan 

And speak the lovely caravan. 

From the window T look out 

To mark thy beautiful parade— 

Stately marching, in cap and coat, 

To some tune by faries played, 

A music heard by thee alone, 

To works as noble led thee on.” 

The Heroes of the Last Lustre. A Poem. 
New York: Daniel Dana, Jr., 381 
Broadway: 


This poem is published anonyinously. 
The Apology informs us that “the au- 
thor would state that the greater part of 
it was written two years ago. Causes 
beyond control have latterly delayed the 
publication of a song not then intended 
forthe world. If the reader will consider 
the ‘Last Lustre’ as intended for the 
years previous to the writing, and not 
the publication of this volume, he will 
understand better its motto; and will 
confess that no five years’ space in the 
world’s history has produced more giants 
in true valour than this last lustre of an 
age that false reformers term degene- 
rate. The author hopes to be pardoned 
in that he has left the beaten path of 
modern poetry, and, after the spirit of 
the ancient masters of the art, has 
chanted, in strains that perhaps lack the 
sentimentality of the love-song, the no- 
ble deeds of heroes.” 

We will consider anything the author 
pleases, provided he do not insist upon 
our acknowledging his book as poetry. 
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If we can be sure of what he means to 
say in his Apology, he has started inthe 
wrong direction. He has, most likely, 
determined, in cold blood, to write a 
poem in praise of various great deeds 
performed of late, and he has executed 
his determination in a merciless spirit. 
The song did not come to him ; it is very 
plain, we think, that he bewildered him- 
“self in seeking out the song. And this 
manner of procedure is not at all “inthe 
spirit of the ancient masters of the art.” 
Those masters sang because it was 
their vocation to sing; and, though they 
treated of heroes, they did not hesitate 
to make them sentimental on occasion, 
and to write love-songs. 

For the giants in valour, of whom our 
author speaks, we have the warmest 
admiration; they deserve the praise of 
men for their constancy and courage. 
But the world has never lacked giants; 
in every day’s warfare there is displayed 
admirable heroism. Shall we, therefore, 
without remorse, inscribe the names of 
all our brave, toiling fellow-mortals in 
very unreadable pages? Be it far from 
us! 

Without the fear of Horace before his 
eyes, our author opens his poem after 
this perplexing manner: 


“ Beyond the frost-king’s marble-pillared 
den ; 

Beyond the farthest haunts of living 
men; 

Beyond the frozen track of deep-fanged 
bear; 

Beyond the sea-calf’s icy covered lair ; 

Far from the circling sweep of Arctic 
bird ; 

Far from the echoes by his swift flight 
stirred ; 

Far from the Northern Lights fleet, 
sparkling smile; 

The brightening morn, and stars’ far 
splendouring wile, 

Far from the fitful favours of the Day, 

And, from the wayward frown of Night, 
away ; 

(Ambitious Night, who rent her hus- 
band’s throne 

And girt her murderous heart with dia- 
mond zone 

In vain—his golden crown out-shines 
its glare, 

And with its splendour awes the yield- 
ing air!” 


We yield, with the air; we can en- 
dure no longer. And weseek in vain to 
discover why the Frost-king prefers to 
live in a den; why the fangs of the bear 
are deep, and not long; we should like 
to know how the sea-calf breathes, if his 
lair is covered with ice; what sort of 
fowl is an “Arctic bird; and what is the 
“star’s far-splendouring wile,” for we 
have a suspicion that the words contain 
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treason, both against English and against 
common sense. But we are completely 
appalled by the picture of “ Ambitious 
Night;” we had learned from Byron 
that she was very strong, but we had no 
suspicion that she could rend a throne. 

All this terrific apparatus is put in 
motion to convey us nobody knows 
where; the slightly-rabid poet, himself, 
assures us: 


** What spirits revel there, I cannot tell,” 


And we are much comforted, for they 
must have been crazy goblins that would 
have scared us all. 

As nearly as we can make it ont by 
the scenery and the allusions, the first 
part of the poem is devoted to the Arc- 
tic voyages in search of Sir John Frank- 
lin. 

The second part is devoted to the 
war in the Crimea. It is very full of 
blood and thunder; and the author has 
so little sense of his incapacities that he 
has deliberately singled out the Charge 
of the Six Hundred as one of his 
themes, and very likely conceives he 
has done it full justice. If we select 
gems from the Poen, it is only at ran- 
dom that we can select them; we are 
like the rebel angels, who 


“Found no end, in wandering mazes 
lost.” 
As a specimen of fine writing, utterly 
without meaning, we extract the fol- 
lowing passage: 


“‘ Angelic stars! ye souls of Poets pining 
In chains of liquid flame, 
Until, grown pure, within some heart 
enshrining, 
Earth shall resound your fame ; 
Does any hero-hymn from earth arise, 
Or any herald of the silent skies 
A deed for song proclaim ? 


Hush! bear you from the orphaned earth 
, arising, 
As summer day’s last sigh, 
A low, sweet strain of sorrow, sympa- 
thizing 
With the o’erflowing eye ? 
Oh weep! and in the boundless heaven 


of love 
Each glittering tear into thy soul shall 
prove 


A star that ne‘er will die.” 


We think this passage unparalelled 
for absurdity. 

The third part of the Poem is devoted 
to a description of the fearful visitation 
of the yellow fever on Norfolk. This, 
certainly, is the best portion of the book ; 
but this, too, is very defective and very 
vague. Taking into account the gene- 
rous purpose of the book; the evident 
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warmth of the writer, as he contem- 
plates the actions of brave men, and 
strives to"do them honour; we regret 
that his enthusiasm led him so far away 
from a reasonable conception of his own 
powers. He may, perhaps, with care 
and reflection, attain to intelligible ex- 
pression in prose; but the power of 
song has beendeniedtohim. His meas- 
ures are faulty, and his rhymes frequent- 
ly forced ; let him avoid verse hereafter, 
and bear in mind that useful maxim: 
“ West pas potte gut veut.” 


The Education of the Human Race; 
from the German of Gotthold Ephraim 


Lessing. London: Smith, Elder § Co. 
1858. 


This neat little volume hardly requires 
commendation at our hands. The trans- 
lation seems to us exceedingly well 
done, and the ideas of the German phi- 
losopher are presented as clearly as in 
the original. And that is very clearly ; 
for Lessing defines his thought distinctly 
always. The book will be new to very 
many of our readers ; we can honestly 
recommend it as full of just thinking, 
and right views, on subjects somewhat 
misunderstood by most men. For most 
men are not philosophers; it is to be de- 
sired that they were. 

“Tt is not true,” he says, “that specu- 
lations upon these things have ever 
done harm, or become injurious to the 
body politic. You must reproach not 
the speculations, but the folly and the 
tyranny of checking them. You must 
lay the blame of the harm upon those 
who would not permit men to use their 
own, of which they were in possession.” 


The Scouring of the White Horse; or, 
the Long Vacation Ramble of a London 
Clerk. By the author of “Tom Brown’s 
School Days. IIllustrated by Richard 
Doyle. Boston: Ticknor § Fields. 1859. 


Whoever has read (and who has not ?) 
the school experiences of Tom Brown, 
will eagerly open the pages of this book, 
which, it will be perceived at a glance, 
is, in some respects, a continuation of 
the former admirable work by the same 
author. 

The “White Horse” of Berkshire, so 
graphically described by Tom Brown in 
the second chapter of his autobiography, 
is connected, as we knew before, with 
a variety of ancient traditions and scat- 
tered legends of the country side, of 
which, the preface to this entertaining 
chronicle tells us, “the west-country- 
men are all fond and proud.” From 
time immemorial, it has been the cus- 
tom of these patriotic individuals to cel- 
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ebrate the “Scouring of the White 
Horse” by a great festival, which lasts 
for two days, and which draws the 
whole neighbourhood, and even some of 
the more curious citizens of the metrop- 
olis, to the scene of the “pastime.” The 
last celebration took place on the 17th 
and 18th of September, 1857, and proved 
so thorough a success, that the commit- 
tee of arrangements deemed some little 
memorial of the event could not but 
prove acceptable to the participants, 
and, perhaps, even to the general pub- 
lic. 

So the author, one of the literary gen- 
tlemen present, had the luck of “ com- 
piling and editing the book laid upon his 
shoulders.” His shoulders were quite 
strong enough to sustain the burden of 
what was evidently a labour of love. In 
fact, the work is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the legendary history of Eng- 
land. The style is pure and vigorous, 
and the capital illustrations of Doyle, full 
as they are of a quaint humour, add 
greatly to the interest of the text. 


English and Scottish Ballads. Selected 
and edited by Francis James Child, in 
Svolumes. Little, Brown § Co.: Bos- 
ton. 1859. 


Now that this admirable edition of se- 
lections from the English and Scottish 
ballads is completed, no reader, not 
even the most fastidious,can complain of 
the want of a compilation that furnishes 
the cream of that portion of British 
literature, which is so essential to the 
proper understanding of the literary, and, 
in some respects, the political progress 
of the nation. 

It appears to us that Prof. Child has 
accomplished his difficult task of selec- 
tion and arrangement with tact, dis- 
crimination and ability. The work is 
more comprehensive in its plan than any 
of its kind which has hitherto appeared. 
“Tt includes nearly all that is known to 
be left to us of the ancient ballads of 
England and Scotland, together with a 
liberal selection of those which are of 
later date. Of traditional ballads, pre- 
served in a variety of forms, all the im- 
portant versions are given, and no genu- 
ine relic of olden minstrelsy, however 
mutilated or debased in its descent to 
our times, has on that account been ex- 
cluded, if it was thought to be of value 
to the student of popular fiction. Of 
course, so extensive a plan must em- 
brace not a little that possesses small 
attractions for a cursory reader. Toob- 
viate the objection arising from this cir- 
cumstance, the pieces of less general 
interest have been thrown into an ap- 
pendix at the end of each volume.” 
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A division into books according to 
subjects has been adopted, the ballads in 
each book being grouped with some at- 
tention to chronological order, and the 
probable antiquity of the story. Ro- 
mances of chivalry, and legends of the 
popular heroes of England, are printed 
in book the first; ballads, involving su- 
perstitions, as of fairies, elves, magic 
and ghosts, in book the second; tragic 
love ballads in books third and fourth ; 
and love ballads mot tragic, in book the 
Jifth. The editor says, in regard to the 
texts, “that after selecting the most au- 
thentic copies, he has carefully adhered 
to the originals, as they stand in the 
printed collections, sometimes restoring 
areading that had been changed with- 
out reason, and in all cases, indicating 
deviations, whether his own, or those 
of others, in the margin.” Alluding to 
the famous manuscript from which Bish- 
op Percy derived the material of his 
well known compilation, Prof. Child 
says: “It would have given me extreme 
satisfaction to be able to cancel, or reg- 
ister the numerous alterations which 
Bishop Percy made in the ballads cop- 
ied by him, but the original manuscript 
has fallen into hands which deny an 
inspection of it,even to the most emi- 
nent of English scholars.” 


Episodes of French History during the 
Consulate and the First Empire. By 
Miss Pardoe. New York: Harper § 
Brothers. 1859. 


Thecontents ofthis volume,the preface 
tells us,were obtained while the compiler 
was engaged in writing a royal biogra- 
phy, which subsequently she declined to 
complete. These contents are of an 
eminently romantic and _ interesting 
character. Few stories, which we owe 
merely to the imagination of man, equal 
in vital and thrilling effect many of the 
“historical episodes” inthis work. We 
cannot but perceive, it is true, that Miss 
Pardoe has very highly coloured the de- 
tails, but the central facts of these narra- 
tives have not, probably, been tampered 
with. The most absorbing tale in the vol- 
ume is (to our taste) that entitied “An 
evening at LaMalmaison.” The emperor, 
Napoleon I., is represented as being 
surrounded, one night, by the mem- 
bers of the imperial family, and the 
more confidential persons of their res- 
pective households, when the conversa- 
tion turned upon the fortunes of the 
elector of Wurtemberg, whereupon Na- 
poleon relates a tradition as to the fate 
of Caroline of Brunswick, which we 
advise all our readers, fond of melo- 
dramatic stories, detailed with harrow- 
ing minuteness, to peruse. Indeed, a 
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volume more highly spiced with inci- 
dents of a startling character, has not 
been issued from the American or Eng- 
lish press for years. 


Laird of Norlaw, a Scottish Story. By 
the author of “ Margaret Maitland,” 
“ Lilliesleaf,’ §c. New York: Har- 
per § Brothers. 1859. 


A novel of considerable power and 
originality, showing an acute knowledge 
of human nature in general, and of Scot- 
tish nature and habits in particular. 
How impressive, for example, is the 
following description of the death of the 
Laird of Norlaw, a man who would fain 
die “gracefully,” although he leaves his 
family in debt, and has almost broken his 
wife’s heart by frequent allusions to a for- 
mer and unfortunate attachment : 

“The caprice of change was strong 
upon the dying man; he wanted his 
position altered twenty times in half an 
hour. He had not any thing much to 
say, yet he was hard to please for the 
manner of saying it; and longed, half in 
a human and tender yearning for re- 
membrance, and half with the weak- 
ness of his character, that his children 
should never forget these last words of 
his, nor the circumstances of his dying. 
He was a good man, but he carried the 
defects of his personality with him to 
the very door of heaven. When, at 
last, the pillows were arranged round 
him, so as to raise him on his bed in 
the attitude he wished, he called his 
children, in his trembling voice. Hunt- 
ley came forward from the window, 
with a swelling heart, scarcely able to 
keep down the tears of his first grief. 
Patrick stood by the bed-side, holding 
down his head, with a stubborn compo- 
sure,—and Cosmo, stealing forward, 
threw himself on his knees and hid his 
sobbing in the coverlid. They were all 
on one side, and on the other stood the 
mother, the care on her brow blanching 
into conviction, anc all her tremulous 
anxiety calmed with a determination 
not to disturb this last scene. It was 
the last. Hope could not stand before 
the look of death upon that face. 

*My sons,’ said Norlaw, ‘I am just 
dying; but I know where I am in this 
Strait, trusting in my Saviour. You'll 
remember I said this, when I’m gone.’ 

There was a pause. Cosmo sobbed 
aloud in the silence, clinging to the 
coverlid, and Huntley’s breast heaved 
high with a tumultuous motion—but 
there was not a word said to break the 
monologue of the father, who was going 
away. 

‘And now you'll have no father to 
guide you further,’ he continued, witha 
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strange pity for them in his voice. 
‘There’s your mother, at my side—as 
true a wife and as faithful, as evera 
man had fora blessing. Boys, I leave 
your mother, for her jointure, the love 
you’ve had for me. Let her have it all— 
all—make amends to her. Martha, I’ve 
not been the man I might have been to 
you.’ 

These last words were spoken ina 
tone of sudden compunction, strangely 
unlike the almost formal dignity of the 
first part of his address, and he turned 
his eager, dying eyes to her, with a 
startled apprehension of this truth, for- 
eign to all his previous thought. She 
could not have spoken, to save his life. 
She took his hand between hers, with a 
low groan, and held it, looking at him 
with a pitiful, appealing face. The self- 
accusation was like an injury to her, 
and he was persuaded to feel it so, and 
to return to the current of his thoughts. 

‘Let your mother be your counselor ; 
she has ever been mine,’ he said once 
more, with his sad, dying dignity, ‘I 
say nothing about your plans, because 
plans are ili adjuncts to a death-bed ; 
but you'll do your best, every one, and 
keep your name without blemish, and 
fear God and honor your mother. If I 
were to speak for a twelvemonth J could 
not find more to say.’ 

Again a pause ; but this time, besides 
the sobs of Cosmo, Patrick’s tears were 
dropping, like heavy drops of rain, upon 
the side of the bed, and Huntley crushed 
the curtain in his hand to support him- 
self, and only staid here quite against 
his nature by strong compulsion of his 
will. Whether he deserved it or not, 
this man’s fortune, all his life, had been 
to be loved. 

‘This night, Huntley will be Living- 
stone of Norlaw, continued the father; 
* but the world is fading out of my sight, 
boys—only I mind, and you know, that 
things have gone ill with us for many a 
year—make just the best that can be 
made, and never give up this house and 
the old name of your fathers. Melmar 
will try his worst against you; ay, I 
ought to say more; but I’m wearing 
faint—I’m not able; you'll have to ask 
your mother. Martha, give me some- 
thing to keep me up a moment more.” 

She did so hurriedly, with a look of 
pain; but when he had taken a little 
wine, the sick man’s eye wandered. 

‘I had something more to say,’ he 
repeated, faintly; ‘never mind—your 
mother will tell you every thing ;—serve 
God, and be good to your mother, and 
mind that I die in faith. Bairns, when 
ye come to your latter end, take heed to 
set your foot fast upon the rock, that I 
may find you all again.’ 

They thought he had ended now his 
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farewell tothem. They laid him down 
tenderly, and, with awe and hidden 
tears, watched how the glow of sunset 
faded, and the evening gray stole in 
over that pallid face which, for the mo- 
ment, was all the world to their eyes. 
Sometimes, he said a faint word to his 
wife, who sat holding his hand. He 
was conscious, and calm, and departing. 
His sins had been like a child’s sins— 
capricious, wayward, fanciful transgres- 
sions. He had never harmed any one 
but himself and his own household—- 
remorseful recollections did not trouble 
him—and, weak as he was, all his life 
long he had kept tender in his heart a 
child’s faith. He was dying like a Chris- 
tian, though not even his faith and com- 
fort, nor the great shadow of death 
which he was meeting, could sublime 
his last hours out of nature. God does 
not always make a Christian’s death- 
bed sublime. But he was fast going 
where there is no longer any weakness, 
and the calm of the evening rest was on 
the ending of his life. 

Candles had been brought softly into 
the room; the moon rose, the night 
wore on, but they still waited. No one 
could withdraw from that watch, which 
it is agony to keep, and yet worse agony 
to be debarred from keeping. and when 
it was midnight, the pale face began to 
flush by intervals, and the fainting frame 
to grow restless and uneasy. Cosmo, 
poor boy, strack with the change, rose 
up to look at him, with a wild, sudden 
hope that he was gettiug better; but 
Cosmo shrunk appalled at the sudden 
ery which burst as strong as if perfect 
health had uttered it from the heaving, 
panting heart of his father 

‘Huntley, Huntley, Huntley! cried 
the dying man, but it was not his son 
he called. ‘Do I know her name? 
She’s but Mary of Melmar—evermore 
Mary to me—and the will is there—in 
the mid chamber. Aye! where is she? 
your mother will tell you all—it’s too 
late for me.’ 

The last words were irresolute and 
confused, dropping back into the faint 
whispers of death. When he began to 
speak, his wife had risen from her seat 
by the bed-side—her cheeks flushed, 
she held his hand tight, and over the 
face of her tenderness came an inde- 
scribable cloud of mortification, of love 
aggrieved and impatient, which could 
not be concealed. She did not speak, 
but stood watching him, holding his 
hand close in her own, even after he was 
silent—and not even when the head 
sank lower down among the pillows, 
and the eyes grew dim, and the last 
hour came, did the watcher resume the 
patient seat which she had kept so long. 
She stood by him with a mind disqui- 
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eted, doing every thing that she could 
do—quick to see, and tender to minis- 
ter; but the sacramental calm of the 
vigil was broken—and the widow stood 
still by the bed when the early summer 
light came in over her shoulder, to show 
how, with the night, this life was over, 
and every thing was changed. Then 
she fell down by the bed-side, scarcely 
able to move her strained limbs, and 
struck to the heart with the chill of her 
widowhood. 

It was all over—all over—and the new 
day, in a blaze of terrible sunshine, and 
the new solitude of life, were to begin 
together. But her sons, as they were 
forced to withdraw from the room where 
one was dead, and one lost in the first 
blind agony of a survivor, did not know 
what last pang of a long bitterness that 
was, which struck its final sting, to ag- 
gravate all her grievous trouble into 
their mother’s heart.’ 


Memoirs of the Opera in Italy, France» 
Germany and England. By George 
Hogarth. In two volumes. London: 
Richard Bentley 


This is a delightful book, containing 
in a small compass a vast amount of in- 
formation on the origin of Operas, the 
lives and habits of composers and sing- 
ers, and the progress of the taste for the 
Opera in Europe. The work does not 
at all enter into competition with the 
fuller lives of the gréat artists, already 
given to the world, but is in a measure 
a commentary upon them. A more 
pleasing volume it would be hard to find 
in those odd hours which come to all, 
when thought is weary, and life seems 
but a mere round of uninteresting pur- 
suits. It is hardly possible to turn 
over the leaves of the book without 
lighting upon passages which invite the 
attention. The information furnished 
upon the habits of the earlier composers 
is very interesting, and we make a few 
extracts. 

Of Paesieilo, one of the great Neapoli- 
tan masters, born at Taranto in 1741, 
we have the following account. Fa- 
voured alike by the Bourbons, by Joseph 
Bonaparte, and by Murat, on the return 
of the Bourbon family to power, Pae- 
siello was deprived of many of his situa- 
tions. Le Sueur says of him: “ Pae- 
siello was not only a great musician, 
but possessed a large fund of general 
information. He was well versed in the 
dead languages, acquainted with all 
branches of literature, and on terms of 
friendship with the most distinguished 
persons of the age. His mind was noble, 
and above all mean passions ; he neither 
knew envy nor the feeling of rivalry. 
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He composed seventy-eight operas, of 
which twenty-seven were serious and 
fifty-one comic, besides many smaller 
works. His style is characterized by 
great simplicity and apparent facility ; 
yet there is probably no-composer to 
whose music the expression of Carissi- 
mi was so aptly applied; “Quanto é 
difficile questo facile!’ The profound 
harmonies and learned contrivances of 
the German masters may be imitated 
by dint of application and study. But 
Paesiello’s few and simple notes, so full 
of grace and beauty, so deep and various 
in theirexpression, are beyond the reach 
of imitation. Sounds at all resembling 
his must flow, without labour and with- 
out effort, from a fountain of melody as 
pure and abundant as his own. His 
very simplicity is the greatest mark of 
his abundance ; it was never necessary 
for him to have recourse to artifice and 
complication, for the purpose of conceal- 
ing poverty of invention. His accom- 
paniments are similar in character to 
his vocal parts; wholly without elabora- 
tion or display of learning, but clear, 
picturesque and effective. They notonly 
sustain and relieve the voice, but are 
full of instrumental effects, which, in 
his time, were new and original, and 
will never cease to charm those who 
prefer delicacy and refinement to loud 
and overpowering masses of sound.— 
Paesiello introduced the viola, the clari- 
onet and the bassoon int& the theatres of 
Naples. His genius seems to have in- 
clined rather to the-comic than the trag- 
ic; and hisoperas, La Pazza per Amore, 
La Frascatana, La Molinara, with seve- 
ral others, still keep the stage in Germa- 
ny, where excellence is not sacrificed to 
novelty. 

Of Pacchierotti, who was, next to Fa- 
rinelli, the greatest singer of the last 
century. the following anecdote is told: 
Many circumstances have been related, 
indicative of this great singer’s power of 
moving the feelings of his hearers, which 
power was his peculiar excellence. 
When Metastasio’s Artaserse was rep- 
resented at Rome with the music of Ber- 
toni, Pacchierotti performed the part of 
Arbaces. Inthe scene in whichthe prince 
utters the pathetic exclamation, “Eppur 
sono innocente |” the composgr had placed 
after these words a short’ instrument- 
al symphony—Pacchierotti uttered the 
phrase, but no symphony followed.— 
Surprised, he turned hastily to the lead- 
er of the Orchestra, saying, ‘‘ what are 
you about?” The leader, asif awakened 
from a trance, sobbed out with great 
simplicity, ‘‘we are weeping.” Not one 


of the band had thought of the sympho- 
ny, but they were all sitting, with eyes 
full of tears, gazing on the actor. 

Gretry was born at Liege in 1741. At 
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eighteen he travelled on foot to Rome, 
and became a pupil of Casali. Having 
finished his studies, he went to Paris, 
and wrote an opera. But this was so 
coldly performed by the actors, that the 
audience remained perfectly indifferent 
tothe music. Indespair, he was about 
to leave Paris, when Marmontel, who 
had recognized his merit, came to the 
rescue—he wrote the words of “Le Hu- 
ron,” andGretry adapted the music. The 
opera was brought out in August, 1768, 
and received with enthusiasm. ‘“ Next 
morning,” says Gretry, “a friend called 
upon me, and asked me to go with him, 
‘as he had something pleasant to show.’ 
‘Well, said I, ‘let us go; forl am tired 
with hearing new pieces read to me this 
morning. ‘What! already?’ ‘To be 
sure—why [have had five pieces offered, 
which have been accepted at the thea- 
tre; and the poets who have honoured 
me with their visits are the very men 
whom I have so long been vainly be- 
seeching to give me something. ‘Ah!’ 
said my friend, how I was amused last 
night, while your opera was going on! 
Ihad a perfect crowd of these gentle- 
men about me; and at the end of every 
air, they were crying, Ah! he shall domy 
piece—you shall see, gentlemen, what I 
shall give him! If the air was a comic 
one, Ah! cried somebody, I have comic 
airs in my piece, too; bravo, bravo! he ts 
my man! But,’ added my friend, ‘have 
you agreed with any ofthese gentlemen” 
‘Ono; I have told them that Marmon- 
tel shall have the preference, as he was 
willing totake his chance with me.’ My 
friend and I went out together ; he took 
me to a little street behind the Italian 
theatre, where he showed me a snuff 
shop, which had got above the door 
‘The great Huron; N- , tobacco- 
nist.” I went in and bought a pound, 
which, of course, I found excellent.” 

The following particulers respecting 
the sad catastrophe which robbed the 
musical world of one who was its chief 
grace and ornament, were given by a 
writer who was at Manchester when the 
event occurred. 

“Those who were near the late la- 
mented vocalist, state the closing scene 
of her existence to have been melancholy 
in the extreme. Though the hand of 
death was on her, she would not spare 
herself, from a fearthat she might be ac- 
cused of capriciously disappointing her 
admirers. On her way to her last, or 
last but one performance, she fainted 
repeatedly, yet still adhered to her reso- 
lution. In the evening prior to the first 
day’s performance at the Collegiate 
Church, she sang no less than fourteen 
pieces in her room at the hotel, among 
her Italian friends. De Beriot cautioned 
her against exerting herself, but Mali- 
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bran was not to be easily checked in her 
career. She was ill on Tuesday, (the 
day of the first performance) but she in- 
sisted on singing both morning and eve- 
ning. On Wednesday her indisposition 
was still more evident; but she gave 
the last sacred composition she ever 
sang, ‘Sing ye to the Lord, for he hath 
triumphed gloriously,’ with electrical ef- 
fect; and on that evening, the 14th of 
September, her last notes in public were 
heard. It was in the duet with Madam 
Caradori Allan, ‘Vanne se alberghi in 
petto, from Mercadante’s <Audronico. 
Her exertions in the encore of this duet 
were tremendous, and the fearful shake 
at the top of the voice will never be for- 
gotten by those who heard it. It wasa 
desperate struggle against sinking na- 
ture; it was the last vivid glare of the 
expiring lamp; she never sang after- 
wards. The house rang with animated 
cheering ; hats and handkerchiefs were 
waving over the heads of the assembly ; 
but the victim of excitement, while the 
echoes were yet in her ears, sank ex- 
hausted after leaving the stage, and her 
vocal career was ended. She was bled, 
and removed home; and her agonizing 
cries that night will not be erased trom 
the memory of the writer of this article, 
who was within a short distance of the 
room in which she expired.” 

The following traits, among many 
others, may serve to illustrate Madame 
Malibran’s character. They are taken 
from the memoir of her which appeared 
in the Musical World. 

A poor Italian chorus-singer in the 
king’s theatre, having lost his voice by 
a severe cold, applied to Madam Mali- 
bran for pecuniary assistance. to enable 
him to return to his nativecountry. Hav- 
ing ascertained the truth of bis destitute 
condition, she gave him five sovereigns, 
telling him that his passage was paid to 
Leghorn, and from thence to his native 
place. The poor man, on hearing these 
glad tidings, exclaimed, in the fullness 
of his heart, “Ah! Madam, you have 
saved me forever!” ‘ No,” she replied, 
with a benevolent smile ; “ the Almighty 
alone can dothat. Pray, tell nobody.” 

An Italian professor of music gave a 
concert in London the year before her 
death. He had engaged her to sing for 
him, on her usual terms of twenty guin- 
eas. The concert was very thinly at- 
tended, and was a loss to the poor musi- 
cian. He called to pay her, or rather to 
offer her a moiety of her terms, which 
she refused to accept, saying she must 
have the full and stipulated amount. 
The Italian doled it out very slowly, and 
when he had counted twenty sovereigns, 
looked up as if to ask if that would not 
do. ‘‘No—another sovereign,” she said, 
“my terms are twenty guineas, not 
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pounds.” He put down the other sover- 
eign, saying to himself with a sigh, “m 
poor wife and children!” Malibran took 
up the money, and then saying, with 
great earnestness of manner, “‘] insisted 
on having my full terms, that the sum 
might be the larger for your acceptance,” 
put the gold into the hand of the aston- 
ished professor, and hastily wiping a tear 
from her eye, hurried out of the room. 

She performed an act of the same na- 
ture when at Venice. The proprietor of 
the Teatro Emeronittio had requested 
her to sing once at his theatre; “I will,” 
answered she, “but on the condition 
that not a word is said about remunera- 
tion.” The poor man was saved from 
ruin. Thecharacter she took was Ami- 
na; she was visited by throngs, and the 
storm of applause lasted a full half hour. 
A vast multitude afterwards followed 
her home with expressions of boundless 
enthusiasm. The Teatro Emeronittio 
is now called the Teatro Garcia. 

Madame Malibran was interred at 
Manchester, with every demonstration 
of respect and sympathy. But, in con- 
sequence of an application by her moth- 
er, who came to England for that pur- 
pose, permission was granted by the 
proper authorities to disinter her re- 
mains, which were re-interred by her 
husband in the church of the village of 
Laken, near Brussels. 





The Afternoon of Unmarried Life ; from 
the Last London Edition. New York: 
Rudd § Carleton, 310 Broadway. 1859. 
Charleston: S. G. Courtenay § Co. 


The purpose of this modest volume is 
succinctly put forth in the preface: “I 
have endeavoured to convince my un- 
married countrywomen that we are al- 
ready a privileged and happy sisterhood, 
and that if we look for any more immu- 
nities or wider scope, good sense will 
look for these in our own hearts, and 
not elsewhere.” 

Criticism is, in 9 measure, disarmed, 
before a writerthus open, and soabound- 
ing in optimism; and we doubt the fit- 
ness of the motto of the book, from La- 
martine, with its utterance of unrest, 
“Jai dit dans mon coeur, que faire de la 
vie?” But we must acknowledge that 
much earnest thinking is evinced 
throughout the work, and an honest de- 
sire to make a good case of the condi- 
tion in which the writer finds herself. 
Let us say at once that we fully believe 
in the existence of happiness in the un- 
inarried state, both for man and woman; 
that, though we believe that state con- 
trary to the express design of Provi- 
dence, we do not think all misery inclu- 
ded in, or all happiness excluded from, 
that condition of life. The civilized por- 
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tion of mankind, by the very fact of civi- 
lization, resign many of the obligations, 
and part with many of the privileges of 
natural life; for them there is a new 
heaven and a new earth; and a form of 
life with new conditions. These we be- 
lieve to be plain truths, worthy to be 
borne in mind, when we come to the 
consideration of facts apparently excep- 
tional, and contradictory of what we 
accept as the law of nature. _ 

Our author has sought for consolation 
—we use the word without invidious- 
ness—in all quarters; and of the purely 
human means, the influence of litera- 
ture seems to have been the most effec- 
tual in soothing that “‘ sickness of the 
soul” which must sometimes overtake 
the lonely heart. That purest sourceof 
pleasure, so powerfulin this individual 
case, is earnestly, affectionately com- 
mended to all the sisterhood of the un- 
wedded. Unwedded, but not unloved; 
for the heart of every reader, we doubt 
not, cherishes some dear sister, some 
dear relative, whose warmth of unsel- 
fish affection has sanctified the whole 
sisterhood. Well may these be named 
the Sisters of Charity of the world, whom 
the world knows not. 

The quiet philosophy of the author 
seems purely the product of conscien- 
tious culture and self-study; we find in 
the volume abundant evidence that it 
arises from no deficiency of feeling. 
The problem of the life laid upon her 
has been fairly considered ; and the re- 
sult as fairly accepted. 

Though written confessedly for un- 
married women, there is much in this 
volume that is applicable to both sexes, 
and to all periods of life, and we heartily 
commend it to the notice of our readers. 
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The Complete Poetical Works of James 
Montgomery, in five volumes. Little, 
Brown § Co: Boston 1859. 


As a purely religious poet, Montgom- 
ery’s rank has long been settled beyond 
the possibility of dispute or cavil. His 
facile fancy, and somewhat singular 
command of the more ordinary modes of 
poetical expression, united to his sin- 
cere piety and the perfect clearness of 
his modes of thought, have rendered 
him a great favourite with the masses, 
whilst some of his miscellaneous poems, 
like the poem (for example) called the 
“Common Lot,” address the sympathies 
of that higher class of readers, whose 
verdict is of so much more importance 
than the uncertain approval of the herd. 

This edition, like all of Messrs. Little § 
Brown’s publications, is, typographical- 
ly, almost perfect. It is enriched by 
good annotations, and a brief, but satis- 
factory, biographical sketch of the poet. 


The following books have been re- 
ceived : 


Barth's Africa, vol. iii.; La Plata, the 
Argentine Confederation, etc.; Terence 
and Phaedrus ; Sylvan Holt’s Daughter; 
The Old Plantation. Harper § Brothers. 


Scouring of the White Horse; Ara- 
go’s Biographies, 1st and 2d series ; 
The Lite of Douglas Jerrold. Ticknor § 
Fields. 

Buckland’s Curiosities of Natural His- 
tory; Eric, or Little by Little; Ethel’s 
Love-Life; Southwold. Rudd § Carle- 
ton, by S.G. Courtenay § Co. 








